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ON THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Keep Moving 


REQUENTLY Tennyson’s lines have flashed across 
Fins memory since first I came across them: “I 

myself must mix with action lest I wither by des- 
pair.” A great deal of concentrated wisdom is ex- 
pressed in that thought. Man finds most of his happi- 
ness in doing things. Action, if properly directed, 
produces happiness as a result. It may not always 
bring happiness, but there is little if any happiness 
to be gained without action. 

While traveling in the New York City subway, 
which I do frequently, I heard a guard say to the 
passengers: “Keep moving, please,” and it occurred 
to me that, although it may be helpful and necessary 
to keep people in motion, while getting on and off 
trains, nevertheless it is also a good formula for the 
individual himself while on his way through life. 

To immerse oneself in many activities is to pave 
the way for many pleasures. Of course, the various 
activities must first spring up in the mind of the 
observer and, when implanted with sufficient determin- 
ation, they will finally be translated into definite ac- 
tion. Horace Mann expressed an excellent concept 
when he wrote the lines: “It is well to think well; it 
is divine to act well.” Wherever possible, everything 
a man knows should be translated into action. For 
action is the child of thought. 


Some few years ago, while traveling through one 
of the Southern states, I passed a shop that had a 
very attractive placard in the window. It said: “When 
I rest—I rust.” Despite its brevity, it contains so 
much wisdom and practical knowledge. It certainly 
must have originated in a mind that had a very keen 
concept of the need to translate thought into suitable 
action. It is also true that one of the secrets of 
happiness is not to let our energies stagnate. We must 
be either doing or suffering. Let us be up and doing 
things. Longfellow expressed it well in the lines: 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
In our destined end or way 

But to act, that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today.” 

If we are not doing all we can, we are doing less 
than our share, and it is also true that very few people 
are doing their full share. Most people only perform 
a small fractional part of all the activities that are 
well within their scope. Despite what excuses they 
offer, as Emerson said: “The thing done avails, not 


what is said about it.” And so, many individuals go 
through life only utilizing a very small part of their 
resources because they have neglected to translate 
thought into action. In that sense they do not develop 
all the additional talents and capacities that are within 
the radius of possibilities. 

It is reminiscent of the play Hamlet, in which 
Polonius phrases the forewarning counsel to Laertes, 
when he says: “To thine own self be true and it must 
follow as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” That bit of universal advice should 
be engraved on the horizons of everyone’s mind. If 
we were all true to ourselves, we would rise to greater 
heights than that which we have now acquired. 

Literature is filled with many reinforcing concepts 
of this fundamental idea and among several which 
I have kept in mind and used over the years is James 
Russell Lowell’s line: “Every man feels instinctively 
that all the beautiful sentiments in the world weigh 
less than one lovely action.” Action speaks louder 
than words for, as Shakespeare said: “Action is elo- 
quence.” 

The converse of that idea is also true. If there is 
anything that makes life dreary, it is the lack of 
activity. It has been well established that great 
actions denote great minds and Thomas H. Huxley, 
in writing on education, said: “The great end of life 
is not knowledge but action.” 

The rush and excitement of life, the vigorous con- 
flict of opposing forces, invigorate those who partake 
in the ever-changing stream of events. New horizons 
are discovered, new talents exercised and greater 
heights attained, if we will but translate what we 
know into new actions and finally into new results. 
The poet Oliver Wendell Holmes had a very fine fore- 
warning counsel for his fellow men concerning the 
need to quickly convert knowledge into action. He 
wrote the lines: “Every event that man would master 
must be caught on the run. No one ever caught the 
reins of thought except as it galloped by him.” 

To toil—to feel—to think—to hope—to keep moving 
onward—with eyes on the stars and feet on the ground 
—that’s living life at its fullest, always obeying the 
instinct to “keep moving.” Observers tell us that the 
firefly only lights up when on the wing. So it is with 
man’s mind. When we rest, it darkens but, when 
we’re in motion, it lights,up its surroundings and 
thereupon is capable of doing its best work. 
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T seems to me altogether reason- 

able to assume that women are 

here to stay. It has taken a long 
time for men to be convinced of that 
fact, when you consider how long 
ago it was that God took that little 
piece of Adam’s rib—it must have 
been the rib nearest his heart—and 
created Eve, so that Adam might 
find release from loneliness. 

Adam was no longer lonely—of 
that we are sure—but sometimes we 
wonder if the sons of Adam must 
not have had times when they felt 
that Adam was a sissy—even per- 
haps that loneliness might be a 
highly desirable state. Even so, the 
creation of Eve seems to have been 
the first record we have of an 
irrevocable instrument—and irrev- 
ocable she is—she is here to stay. 

In the life insurance business, 
woman has a peculiarly important 
place. But for women, life insur- 
ance as it is known today might 
never have come into being. If a 
man did not have the wish to pro- 
tect his family, we really wouldn’t 
have such a wide need for life in- 
surance, and if it weren’t for his 
wife, he would not have a family 
to protect. Of all the billions of 
life insurance owned by the men 
of North America, most of it was 
purchased for the benefit of women 
and children. 

And now the time has come when 
we as an industry must shake off 
our blinders and begin to think 
seriously about women as buyers 
of life insurance. We must concur- 
rently think of them as both buyer 
and beneficiary, but the two are not 
mutually exclusive. 

The salesman, who builds a satis- 
factory business in life insurance, 
must find new lives to insure each 
year. This is the only way that he 
(and I use that pronoun generical- 
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ly) can be sure his business will en- 
joy natural growth—and prosper. 
In the past, because of our ten- 
dency to think of women as bene- 
ficiaries only, we have written life 
insurance on the lives of men. As 
of 1944 the insured lives in Canada 
numbered four millions. This is 
35% of the total population. Now 
it is from that other 65% that 
your new policyholders will come. 

Of course, you may borrow a line 
from Porgy and Bess and say, “It 
ain’t necessarily so.”” To which I 
would reply in my politest manner 
that of course you will add new 
policyholders who have been in- 
sured before by another under- 
writer who is no longer in the busi- 
ness. But, if an underwriter in- 
sures lots of lives, he doesn’t leave 
the business voluntarily, and know- 
ing the high quality of underwrit- 
ing in Canada, it is preposterous to 
think that an underwriter would 
be guilty of neglecting the insur- 
ance needs of a client once sold. Sv 
most of you new policyholders will 
come from that uninsured 65%. 
And most of the insurable lives in 
that group will be women. 

Since you will be writing women 
—whether by preference or neces- 
sity—let’s look at this woman mar- 
ket. 

In the first place let’s take on a 
text for this part of our discus- 
sion. And we will make that text 
“With all thy getting, get thee first 
understanding.” I think it is im- 
portant to the understanding of 
women prospects to know that 
women who work for a living are 
doing it for the same reason men 
work—the obvious reason that they 
need to earn a living. A recert 
study of employed women in the 
States reveals that 93% of them 
worked because they had to sup- 
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port themselves. That overwhelm- 
ing percentage is significant as a 
clue to why women work. 

I think sometimes we get the 
idea that women are in business 
just to clutter up offices, or that 
perhaps they are part of a national 
conspiracy to make life difficult for 
their men associates. But the per- 
centage who work to avoid boredom 
is so very small—and the percent- 
age who work because they have 
to is so very large—we can safely 
conclude that when women work 
it’s because they have to. Since this 
working life is not of their own 
choosing, women are always con- 
cerned with getting through with 
it. 

For example, the young woman 
on her first job is working to earn 
her living until she gets married. 
A young girl will admit quite 
honestly that she doesn’t plan to 
work for very long. Has she a 
sweetheart whom she plans to 
marry? Not necessarily. She 
just knows that one fine day 
her knight will come riding 
on a great white horse and carry 
her off to some blissful para- 
dise where they shall live happily 
ever after. She is not kidding her- 
self. She is an embodiment of faith 
in the law of life—and the nice 
part about it is that sometimes she 
wins. She isn’t such a good pros- 
pect while she is in this office-to- 
altar state of mind. If you sell 
her, she will only buy a small con- 
tract, but she is worth cultivating 
because by the law of average some 
women will not marry. They will 
want to, of course, but the hus- 
band market reduces with each 


‘year of national maturity. The 


male and female population has al- 
ready reached a balance of num- 
bers, and from here on the females 
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will be in the ascendency, at least 
in numbers. So don’t overlook these 
young starry-eyed creatures—they 
may well be one of your top rank- 
ing executives a few years hence. 

And speaking of executives—that 
brings us into another group of 
excellent prospects for you. Here 
again the salesman’s understanding 
of the prospect becomes a must. 
And this woman, this successful 
business woman, is not so hard to 
understand. She is just one more 
person working for a living. She 
probably enjoys the work she does 
and enjoys it more because it gives 
her executive responsibility. This 
responsibility endows her with 
that sense of importance which is 
the basic, urgent need of all hu- 
man kind. 

While I agree with the man who 
said, “All generalities are false, in- 
cluding this one,” I still will offer a 
generalization on women: Women 
have to want a thing desperately 
before they will buy it from some- 
one they do not trust. She may 
want the life insurance contract 
you offer, but she won’t want it 
desperately enough to cancel her 
need to have full confidence in you. 

Now the gaining of that confi- 
dence is easy. The formula is, first, 
be honest with her. This extra in- 
stinctive sense that women are re- 
ported to have gives her a sure 
instinct for detecting the phony. 
Don’t attempt to gild the life in- 
surance lily—it is sufficiently bright 
and shiny that she can detect any 
false notes that are added. 

Give it to her straight and don’t 
talk down to her. As an executive 
she can not afford to admit her 
failure to understand your discus- 
sion—so she takes the standard out 
and disclaims any interest in the 


(Continued on page 56) 


FEMME! 


Find the Woman and a sympathetic understanding 
of her needs and peculiarities and you'll be on the 
beam to the greatest potential market of the future. 
“Take it or leave it!" counsels this 


outstanding life insurance agency executive. 
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N my early days in life insur- 

ance selling, I read a response 

made by a great President to a 
life underwriter who called on 
him. The underwriter said, “I 
would like to sell you some 
life insurance, Mr. President.” 
“Teddy” Roosevelt replied: “No, 
sir, you are not here to sell me life 
insurance. You are here to sell me 
food, shelter, and clothing for my 
wife and children.” 

This quotation has been repeat- 
ed many times since and through 
the years I have learned that, as 
a life underwriter, I am dealing 
with the things that spring from 
the finest instincts of human na- 
ture. I am not selling “Life Insur- 
ance” when I discuss life insur- 
ance problems with an individual. 
I am trying to preach to him the 
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leve of home, the love of his fam- 
ily, the ambition to meet his obli- 
gations in life, the ambition to go 
to his reward with a “good name” 
left behind him. 

Having been in the field of life 
underwriting for three decades, I 
have seen “Life Insurance in Ac- 
tion” during good and bad times. I 
have discussed insurance _ prob- 
lems with people who have had 
much during the golden era of the 
’twenties, and little or nothing 
during the poor years of the ’thir- 
ties, as well as during the great 
conflict just ended. I have settled 
many claims which are now serv- 
ing American homes in keeping 
their families together. 

* * #* 

I recall a young man, who came 

to Manchester, N. H., in the early 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ACTION 


part of this century, about 1910. 
He came to New Hampzhire from 
Montreal, Canada. He had been 
comparatively successful in 
Canada, so he engaged in the same 
business in the City of Manches- 
ter, investing his surplus money 
primarily in real estate. 

In 1924, I became well acquain- 
ted with him, and one day he came 
into my office and said to me that 
he had $5,000 which he would like 
to invest in a deferred annuity to 
become effective nine years later, 
when he would be sixty-five years 
old. He then showed me a list of 
contracts he had purchased, mest- 
ly on a single premium basis, since 
the year 1905. Up to that time he 
had invested well over $70,000 in 
annual premium and single pre- 
mium deferred annuity contracts. 
He was the landlord of the build- 
ing I occupied, and which he had 
recently purchased. 

The years went by, and finally 
the famous October, 1929, rolled 
’round which wiped out surpluses 
and heralded the unprecedented 
depression which we experienced 
during the following decade. At 
that time, Sam, owning a great 
deal of property in Manchester, 
had a great many second mort- 
gages, most of which were wiped 
out; also he lost thousands of dol- 
lars directly in other real estate 
investments. 

One day in the month of Au- 
gust, 1933, however, Sam walked 
into my office, singing and happy, 
and said to me: “Today I received 
these.” He laid down on my desk 
checks from various’ insurance 
companies representing first an- 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


nuity payments to him totaling 
$725 a month. And, he added: 
“Come September first, I am head- 
ing for Mexico, and I am leaving 
behind simply an address to which 
the insurance companies may for- 
ward my checks, which I shall re- 
ceive forever and ever, as far 
as I am concerned—each and 
every month.” 

“This morning,” he continued, 
“I went into the bank and the 
president of the bank said: ‘I 
don’t know what you are so happy 
about, Sam.’ 

“Mr. Heard,” (he showed him 
the checks). “These will come to 
me forever. You can worry about 
your banking business, your 
stocks, and real estate; as of to- 
day, I have ceased worrying about 
anything that has or will have any 
value other than my annuity 
checks.” 

Sam is now 77 years old or 
more, and the last time I saw him 
he was just as young looking as 
when he was 65 years old, or less 
—spending his winters in Florida 
and his summers on Lake Winni- 
pessaukee. He is one of the hap- 
piest and most contented men I 
have ever known; and it looks to 
me as if he very well may go on 
and live forever. All thanks to the 
good advice his insurance execu- 
tive gave Sam while he was in Mon- 
treal—away back in 1905—to in- 
vest his surplus funds in retire- 
ment annuities. 

~ * * 

Dan was a very successful res- 
taurant operator in New Hamp- 
shire and various New England 
cities. He, and his brother, owned 
a chain of restaurants during the 
early ‘twenties. He and _ his 
brother operated heavily in the 
stock market. In 1927 his brother 
died, leaving him $40,000 in life 
insurance. Together with his 
stock market valuations and the 
restaurant busiress (being the 


sole owner of four highly success- 
ful restaurants), Dan seemed to be 
“sitting on top of the world.” He 
was a single fellow. I went to 
see him, and suggested he invest 
$50,000 in a single premium retire- 
ment annuity, as a cushion for his 
old age, to guarantee himself an 
income of $500 or more a month, 
beginning at the age of 65. 

I had previously sold him $10,- 
000 twenty-year endowment with 
disability incorne, which was the 
only life insurance contract he 
was carrying wt that time which, 
by the way, he bought largely as 
an act of courtesy or charity to 
me—to help a yourg man get 
started in business. So, when I 
suggested that he invest $50,000 
in an old age income contract, he 
looked at me with contempt, and 
said: “Why, you don’t know what 
you are talking about! You stand 
there, and try to tell me that you 
can show me something to guar- 
antee myself security when I 
reach the age of sixty-five?” 
“Why,” he said, “When I am sixty- 
five, I will be worth more than a 
million dollars.” And, that was 
the end of our conversation—then. 

The year 1929 came, and Dan 
found himself not with $250,000 
of credits in the stock-market 
ledger but with $50,000 of liabili- 
ties. In order that he might re- 
coup his losses in the stock mar- 
ket, he began to draw heavily from 
his business to cover shortages, 
became delinquent in his business 
accounts, and by 1934 was sold out 
of all his other chain stores and 
was left with but one little res- 
taurant, overwhelmingly in debt 


_ to the banks, and to his creditors. 


One day while I was sitting in my 
office, in 1935, Dan walked into my 
office, and said: “I have come here, 
George, to remind you of an in- 
cident which I have never forgot- 
ten. I recall your coming to see 
me, and advising me to invest $50,- 


000 in old age income insurance. 
At that time I scoffed at the idea. 
I scoffed at the idea because I 
thought I was a smart guy! I 
thought I was going to make a 
million dollars. I thought you 
didn’t know what you were talking 
about. Well, I’m sure you are 
aware now of the fact that I am 
bankrupt. I have not got even 
one red penny to my name.” Then, 
he slumped into a chair by the side 
of my desk—and cried for two 
hours. 

In 1939, I left Manchester to go 
to Washington. About six months 
after I was in Washington, I was 
informed that Dan was out of 
business altogether. The shock 
was too great for him and he had 
become paralyzed on one side of 
his body. The only thing he had 
left was the disability income pro- 
vision of $100 per month on the 
twenty-year endowment policy I 
wrote back in 1926, and from 
which he will receive $100 a month 
as long as he lives. He is now liv- 
ing in one room, doing his own 
cooking, in Florida—living there 
all year around on the disability 
income contract which he bought 
to “help a young man get started 
in the life insurance business.” 


* * * 


When the depression set in and 
the sale of life insurance began to 
lag, I was fortunate enough to de- 
velop a cozy nest of business 
among people who had not been 
affected by the depression—of- 
ficers in the Navy Yard at. Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Through the next 
ten years, from 1930 to 1940, I 
nurtured this nest so well that I 
was able to produce approximately 
$400,000 in business, annually. To 
get it, however, I was compelled to 
travel throughout the East Coast 
from Portsmouth, N. H., to Ports- 
mouth, Va., calling on naval of- 
ficers in naval stations and yards, 
as well as aboard ships anchored 
along the Coast. 

One of my early clients was the 
medical officer of a light cruiser, 
the U. S. S. Omaha. I called on 
him in the month of June, in 1933, 
and recommended that he place his 
life insurance on a program basis. 
He was married, and had two 
youngsters. Hence I recommend- 
ed that his insurance be arranged 
so as to provide an income for his 
family, at least until the youngest 
child attained majority. On that 
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Pictures like these are in the mind and 


heart of every life insurance man. 


Doubtless you have 


some, perhaps many, burned into your own 


consciousness ... Life insurance is the sublime 


cathedral housing the greatest family in the world. 


theory, I sold him a $10,000 family 
income policy. He was to send for 
his other policies, which were then 
in a bank deposit vault in Los An- 
geles. He was to turn the policies 
over to me to arrange them under 
modes of settlements. However, 
the ship left, and he never sent me 
the policies. 

The total amount he carried was 
$30,000, being $10,000 with the 
Prudential, $10,000 with the Gov- 
ernment, plus $10,000 family in- 
come with me. Repeatedly I tried 
to get hold of his policies, and 
while he was medical officer in the 
Naval Hospital, at Washington, 
D. C., I called on him on several 
occasions, but invariably he failed 
to produce his policies—so that I 
could carry out the recommenda- 
tions I had made to him. 

In July, 1937, he committed sui- 
cide. I was immediately notified 
by one of his associates, who was 
also a policyholder of mine. I sent 
him the necessary claim papers to 
complete and return to me—which 
he did. As soon as I received the 
check, I immediately went to 
Washington to see his wife, to- 
gether with this other medical of- 
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ficer, an old friend of the family, 
and recommended that all of her 
husband’s insurance be made pay- 
able as income as long as she was 
alive and to her children, if she 
should die. She told me she had 
engaged an attorney to handle her 
affairs and whatever decision he 
made she would abide by. So, this 
medical officer and I called on the 
attorney and tried to persuade him 
to recommend that the proceeds of 
all the policies be left as an in- 
come to her and the children—at 
least, until the children had grown 
up. But, he couldn’t see it our 
way; so, the Government and the 
Prudential paid the proceeds of 
their policies in one lump sum. 
When I moved to Washington 
later, I called on the doctor’s 
widow. She was then living in a 
very inferior apartment. With 
tears in her eyes, she told me that 
she was very sorry she had not 
taken our advice; that, through 
mismanagement, she had lost prac- 
tically every cent of her insurance 
money; and that she had been 
forced to go to work as a sales- 
lady in one of the department 
stores because she could not pos- 


sibly live in the apartment, where 
she was, and keep up two growing 
children with an income of $100 
a month. Of course, she was very 
grateful that I had sold her hus- 
band that one contract—it certainly 
was far better than nothing! 


* * * 


Back in 1926, I sold a $5,000 
policy to a very particular friend 
of mine. He had just graduated 
from the University of New Hamp- 
shire, School of Agriculture, and 
entered the poultry business on a 
large scale—just outside of Man- 
chester, N. H. He had to borrow 
a considerable sum of money to 
get started. He showed promise 
of building a very fine business. 
So, he decided to get married. He 
married a very fine girl. But, as 
the depression set in, business was 
not so good and Archie worried— 
so much that he suffered an at- 
tack of stomach ulcers, serious 
enough to warrant an operation. 
Since he was married, and the 
father of a handsome little son, I 
called on Archie again and recom- 
mended that we try to get him 
some more life insurance. His 
wife was very bitterly opposed to 
the idea of him buying any more 
life insurance at the time, but 
Archie realized the importance of 
the additional protection and de- 
cided to be examined. We finally 
were successful in getting an ad- 
ditional $5,000 five-year-term, non- 
renewable, and _  non-convertible 
contract, without evidence of in- 
surability. 

Soon after this contract was is- 
sued, Archie suffered another at- 
tack of ulcers. One day in April, 
1935, while I was standing in front 
of the steps of the main entrance 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on Massachusetts 
Avenue, in Cambridge, I saw a car 
from New Hampshire driving by, 
and recognized Archie and his 
wife. She was driving the car, 
taking him to the Phillip House of 
the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. She stopped the car, and 
Archie called me over to him, and 
in a weak trembling voice, said: 
“George, please take care of my 
insurance. Don’t let it lapse.” 
Eight days later, on April 22, 
Archie was dead. The date of the 
expiration of the term policy was 
May 1, 1935. He left his family 
with $10,000 of life insurance and 3 
poultry business heavily indebted. 

Under the arrangements of his 
life insurance, the wife was to re- 
ceive $2,000 in cash, $6,000 to be 
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left on deposit, giving her the inter- 
est, with the privilege of withdraw- 
ing not more than $500 annually, 
and $2,000 left on deposit for the 
benefit of his son, from which he 
was to receive $500 on the 15th of 
September of each year—to give 
him a start on his educational pro- 
gram when he attained the age 
of 18. 

Last fall I received a letter from 
that family, written by the son, who 
was then 18 years of age. He had 
just received a letter from the in- 
surance company advising him that 
he was going to receive $500 on 
Sept. 15 that year, and annually 
thereafter on the same date, until 
the proceeds were exhausted. He 
wrote me a long letter thanking me 
for what I had done to help them 
get started in life, and the oppor- 
tunities they had enjoyed through 
my efforts in arranging this little 
insurance program for the family. 
The last paragraph of the letter 
read as follows: “Mamma and I 
shall never forget what you did for 
us. We will always be very grate- 
ful to you. You know, Mr. Hatzes, 
I do not remember my father, but 
he certainly remembered me. He 
certainly was a wonderful father 


to us.” 
* * * 


In August, 1939, I called on a 
young naval officer who was then 
stationed at the Naval Proving 
Grounds at Dahlgren, Va. He was 
married and was the father of two 
children, a boy and a girl. I analyzed 
and recommended an insurance pro- 
gram, placing his War Risk Insur- 
ance, together with his Navy 
Mutual Aid, and $10,000 family in- 
come (which I recommended) all on 
an income basis—which he prompt- 
ly put into effect. 

At the inception of World War 
Il, this young officer was rapidly 
promoted from lieutenant to the 
grade of commander, and was given 
command of a submarine. In the 
spring of 1943, while in command 
of this submarine in the Pacific 
area, and while the submarine was 
on the high sea searching the sea- 
lanes for enemy ships, suddenly a 
Japanese gunboat spotted the un- 
dersea raider and dashed in to ram 
it, but Commander Gilmore skill- 
fully evaded the onrushing craft. 
Then it was his turn—a turn which 
he could have used to crash and get 
away as quickly as possible—but 
that was not his choice. He ordered 
& Maneuver which placed the sub- 
Marine in position to ram the 
enemy gunboat, and at a speed of 
17 knots, drove his craft into the 


Japanese ship, ripping its hull 
plates and apparently settling its 
fate. The gunboat and submarine 
pulled apart, and the gunboat be- 
gan to sink. 

At that moment the crew of the 
latter opened fire with heavy ma- 
chine guns, and Commander Gil- 
more was hit. Members of the crew 
sought to carry him below. He 
realized, the Navy account said, 
that the inevitable delay in taking 
a wounded man below deck might 
cost the submarine, or at least the 
lives of his men. So, in his final 
moments, he gave his last order to 
the officer of the deck: “Take Her 
Down!” 

For this last act of bravery, Com- 
mander Gilmore was posthumously 
awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. While a high-ranking 
naval officer was proceeding to New 
Orleans, the home of the Gilmore 
family, to pin the Congressional 
Medal of Honor on the chest of 
Howard Gilmore, Jr., the life insur- 
ance companies involved notified 
Mrs. Gilmore that from then on, 
and for the next 15 years, she and 
her children could live on in the 
same home that they are still living 
in—without worrying about their 


finances—and that checks would 
come to her on the first of each 
month until her children attained 
majority and completed their edu- 
cation. 

I feel very proud of the oppor- 
tunity I have had to play an im- 
portant part in the financial se- 
curity of this great American’s 
family. 

* * * 

Pictures like these are in the 
mind and heart of every life insur- 
ance man. Doubtless you have 
some, perhaps many, burned into 
your own consciousness. If you 
can make that father, that prospect 
to whom you are talking, see those 
pictures as you see them, many 
fathers who never saw a battlefield 
will be forever heroes in the hearts 
of their widows and children. 

These are some of my own ex- 
periences in observing “Life Insur- 
ance in Action.” To me life insur- 
ance is the sublime achievement for 
the preservation of love of home, 
love of wife and children, love for 
the preservation of our social and 
economic life, and its institutions. 
In short, life insurance is the sub- 
lime cathedral, housing the greatest 
family in the world. It is America! 





Dan found himself not with $250,000 of credits in the 
stock market ledger but with $50,000 of liabilities! 
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lem confronting the average 

holder of property today than 
that of the necessity of planning 
his estate. Whether the worldly 
goods which he possesses aggre- 
gate a small estate or a large one, 
there nevertheless exists the re- 
quirement for an_ intelligently 
planned estate. To conscientiously 
recognize this fact, and to do some- 
thing about it, is to bequeath hap- 
piness to one’s loved ones. To bliss- 
fully ignore or neglect it, is to 
leave responsibility and heartache 
to those whom we would least be 
inclined to burden. 

Estate planning, as we think of 
it, entails the consideration of what 
might be termed four distinct 
phases or languages. These lan- 
guages are basic. In their con- 
sideration, the life underwriter is 
most important, the lawyer is in- 
dispensable, the accountant and 
the trust officer must be sought out. 


T tem < is no more vital prob- 
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FOUR 
BASIE 


THE 


LANGUAGES 


To provide the mandatory costs 
at death, most men actively en- 
gaged in business must turn to life 
insurance for estate liquidity. Here, 
they must call upon their life un- 
derwriters. In their everyday deal- 
ings, and in the planning of their 
estates, they are confronted with 
legal and tax problems demanding 
the attention of their lawyers. 
Their business activities present 
many income and financial problems 
requiring the help of their account- 
ants. Time and again, these clients, 
for both tax and practical reasons, 
find it advisable to create either 
inter vivos trusts (trusts between 
living persons), or testamentary 
trusts (trusts created in their last 
wills and testaments). In this final 
aspect, these men find that the trust 
officer can offer invaluable assist- 
ance. 

The taxpaying client, the man 
whom the four professionals above 
referred to respectively represent, 





is the same client. While each man 
might be capable of performing a 
commendable job in his own field, 
unless the four basic languages are 
properly shaped and dovetailed, 
what might overwise constitute 
four excellent services, considered 
independently, are grossly deficient 
when observed as a whole. 

Jones and Smith are equal own- 
ers of a small company having a 
fair market value of $100,000. They 
wisely conclude that unless they 
have a stock or interest-purchase 
arrangement, under the terms of 
which, in the event of the death of 
the one, the survivor will succeed 
to the ownership interest of the 
other, many practical difficulties 
will arise. First, from the stand- 
point of the survivor, it is recog- 
nized that misunderstandings be- 
tween him and the wife or executor 
of the estate of the decedent, are 
likely to occur. The credit of the 
company will be affected, the busi- 
ness will be hampered and retarded, 
and an otherwise normally profit- 
able period might readily become 
stymied, damaging the enterprise 
irreparably. From the viewpoint 
of the estate of the decedent, a 
previously constant source of in- 
come might abruptly disappear. 
Greater burdens thrust upon the 
survivor, and an honest require- 
ment to bolster the credit, to change 
operations, to obtain new executive 
talent, or to meet expeditiously any 
one of a number of company prob- 
lems, might substantially decrease 
or altogether eliminate otherwise 
distributable earnings. 

Sound business administration 
demands anticipating the unfore- 
seeable. Preparing for the inevit- 
able, long before it takes place, in- 
variably places a business enter- 
prise in a more stable financial 
posture. Good business judgment 
dictates that stock or interest-pur- 
chase understandings should exist. 
Whether or not they should be in 
lawfully binding form, and if so, 
what that form should be, musi, 
in light of recent tax developments, 
turn on the factual situation in each 
case. Where purchase agreements 
offer advantages, tax savings often 
can be achieved. Here the comp- 
pany’s accountant and tax counsel 
must help. Estate administration 
can be facilitated, and counsel must 
guide the planning. Liquidity to 
perform the objectives of the par- 
ties must be available at the time 
of the death of one of them, and 
here the life underwriter has a real 
service to offer. From all this might 
come the advisability of incor- 
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porating, as part of the program, 
the establishment of trusts, first 
with regard to the buy and sell 
arrangement and second, for mem- 
bers of the families of the respec- 
tive parties. Here, then, an experi- 
enced fiduciary institution might 
be capable of lending material 
assistance. 

Leaving the client’s business 
holdings for the moment, cog- 
nizance should be taken of another 
obvious fact. The average man of 
any substance in business today 
has a certain amount of life in- 
surance. In the planning of his 
estate, this life insurance plays a 
very prominent part. For Mr. Jones 
as an insured, to instruct the vari- 
ous insurance companies carrying 
the policies on his life to pay 
the $50,000 of insurance proceeds 
at his death in cash to his wife, 
may, or may not be in accordance 
with sound thinking. It is quite 
possible that Jones has already pro- 
vided more than sufficient cash from 
other parts of his estate, either 
through a_ stock-purchase agree- 
ment, or cash liquid assets, or a 
combination of these. In such case, 
it might be extremely imprudent to 
have a substantial lump sum sud- 
denly thrust in the lap of Mrs. 
Jones, inexperienced in the ways 
of business. It might be much 


smarter to have the insurance prc- 
ceeds paid to her by the various in- 
surance companies under different 
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settlement-option plans, thereby 
providing her with a minimum life 
income, and upon her death, a con- 
tinued life income to the infant 
Jones children. It may be, from a 
study of all the facts of the estate, 
that the best procedure would 
demand a certain amount of cash 
being paid on the death of Jones 
to meet the mandatory costs of his 
estate, with the remainder of the 
proceeds being paid to Mrs. Jones 
and the children over a period of 
time. To meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies, noting that the chief re- 
sort to cash would be through the 
life insurance, it might be impor- 
tant that Mrs. Jones have a right 
to withdraw a certain portion of 
the principal of the proceeds at 
stated times. Just which plan of 
payment would prove to be the most 
intelligent, necessarily depends 
upon the over-all tie-in relationship, 
considered in light of all the per- 
tinent aspects of Mr. Jones’ estate. 

Even where it is concluded that 
necessity exists for substantial 
cash payment of  life-insurance 
proceeds upon the death of the in- 
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sured, it is extremely essential that 
consideration be given to simul- 
taneous death provisions. It does 
not make good sense to have all 
or a substantial part of the insur- 
ance paid to a beneficiary in the 
case of a common accident or dis- 
aster, where such beneficiary sur- 
vives the insured by only a brief 
period of time. 

H. and W., husband and wife, 
were killed as the result of a rail- 
road accident returning on a trip 
from Washington. The insurance 
policies on the life of H. provided 
that the $50,000 in proceeds be pay- 
able at his death to his wife, W. 
On Monday, H. died. W. died on 
Tuesday. Not only do these cir- 
cumstances entail double adminis- 
tration with respect to the same 
funds, but the sums having been 
converted in character from insur- 
ance proceeds, payable to a named 
beneficiary on Monday. the day on 
which H. died, to a claim against 
the insurance companies on behalf 
of W.’s estate, on the day when she 
died, state inheritance taxes may 
be unnecessarily invited. There is 
no point in a man leaving insurance 
to a beneficiary who only survives 
him by several days. How much 
simpler it is to provide under the 
terms of the insurance policies 
that, “upon proof of the insured’s 
death, the proceeds be paid to his 
wife, Mary, if surviving fifteen 
days after his death, otherwise to 
the lawful children born of his 
marriage, in equal shares, with all 
to the survivor of them.” 


Whether the foregoining clause, 
or one similar in meaning, be em- 
ployed, is not of great consequence. 
What is significant, however, is 
that some particular phraseology, 
which will offer an answer to. a 
possible simultaneous death of in- 
sured and primary beneficiary, be 
provided in every situation where 
it is determined to have the pro- 
ceeds payable in cash on the death 
of the insured. 

A last will and testament should 
be something more’than a legal in- 
strument which embodies fixed rigid 
directions from the dead to the 
living. Possibly the sharpest criti- 
cism that can be leveled at many 
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wills, is that they inflexibly bind 
the executor, to the performance 
of certain acts which, while they 
are being set down, possess all the 
character of good business judg- 
ment, like prewar automobile tires, 
progressively disintegrate with the 
lapse of time. What was sound and 
good when Jones lived in 1945, mav 
be highly impractical and grossly 
unsound five years after his death 
in 1958. For Jones to direct in his 
will, drawn in 1945, that the 
executor pay off the mortgage on 
his ten-room house, and leave the 
will unchanged at the time of his 
death in 1953, at a time when the 
value of the house no longer merits 
the payment of the mortgage, is 
not in accordance with proper 
planing. For Jones to direct in- 
flexibly that the executor invest all, 
or a substantial part of the liquid- 
ity of the estate in P.Q. Railroad 
bonds during the life of a tweny- 
year trust established under the 
will, may or may not constitute a 
sound testamentary direction. Who 
is there to say that in 1964, nine- 
teen years after the death of Jones, 
that P.Q. Railroad bonds will com- 
prise a worth-while investment for 
the trust? 

How commonplace it is for a will 
to provide that, “my then trust 
estate shall be divided among my 
five children, share and _ share 
alike.” Oddly enough, it is the con- 
viction of the man who uses this 
phrase, that “equality is equity.” 
But equality is not equity. Equality 
is equity only so long as it accom- 
plishes desired objectives in an 
equitable manner. What if one of 
Jones’ children meets with a serious 
automobile accident in 1950 and is 
deformed for life and rendered 
completely incapable of earning 
capacity, and another marries a 
millionaire? Is it either equitable 
or prudent that the $50,000 divisible 
estate be distributed share and 
share alike between the two chil!- 
dren of the testator. By granting 
latitude to carefully selected execu- 
tors, at the time that he makes his 
will, the testator can expeditiously 
achieve those things which he really 
wants to see accomplished after his 
death. In the thought that even a 
moron can administer an estate 
better than a dead man, inflexibility 
of direction should be avoided. The 
stress belongs on the executor-trus- 
tee selection, and not on guessing 
at an unpredictable future. 

The same general considerations 
that confront the client in the draw- 
ing of his will, are present when 
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he establishes a testamentary trust. 
Care in designating trustees, flexi- 
bility of movement, liberality of 
discretion, all in conformity with 
certain desired objectives; these 
are the things which must come to 
the fore. 


But when there is the inter vivcs 
trust, the trust that Jones creates 
during his lifetime for the benefit 
of others. The problem here deals 
specifically with but one of the four 
basic languages, and yet, Jones, as 
grantor, must view the problem in 
its over-all aspects. While he might 
determine that substantial income- 
tax benefits are gainable, he must 
not stop here. He must closely 
scrutinize these benefits in con- 
templation of the financial picture 
which may confront him in his 
older days. He must consider the 
extent to which the subject matter 
of the gift placed in trust will 
hamper him in his business enter- 
prise; the effect of the creation of 
the trust or trusts on his life-in- 
surance program; and finally, the 
resultant consequences to his entire 
estate plan. 


Federal Tax Considerations 


The four basic languages dealing 
with business holdings, life insur- 
ance, wills, and trusts, truly con- 
stitute the four-wheeled vehicle 
capable of carrying Jones to a par- 
ticular point in estate planning. 
But there are many routes that 
can be followed. One is rough, has 
bad roads, and many toll bridges, 
and so costly is it on the travel of 
the vehicle, that before the destina- 
tion can be reached, there is little 
if anything left with which to 
carry on. The roughness, the 
breakages, the impairments, the 
tolls, these all come in the form of 
taxes, or result from the indirect 
influence of taxes. They must be 
watched, and watched carefully. 
Federal tax considerations run all 
through the four basic languages. 
So much can be done through a 
proper gift program, taking full ad- 
vantage of the lifetime specific gift- 
tax exemption, as well as the annual 
exclusions afforded under the gift- 
tax law. So much can be done by 
way of estate equalization without 
effectuating transfers in contem- 
plation of death. The opportunity 

















to have extensive life-insurance 
coverage and yet simultaneously 
avoid its inclusion in the decedent’s 
gross estate at death, likewise is 
available to the cautious and pru- 
dent planner. 


The 1942 Revenue Act 


Much has been said and written 
about special powers of appoint- 
ment. To many, this is still a very 
technical phrase. To others, here 
existed a benefit which prevailed 
prior to the passage of the 1942 
Revenue Act. To those who have 
concluded that special powers of 
appointment comprise a mysterious 
technical provision to be avoided, 
and to those who feel that whut 
benefit did exist was essentially 
lost on October 21, 1942, it is sug- 
gested that they take another look. 
There is much that can be done to 
avoid beth double administration 
of estates and double federal tax- 
ation, through the invoking of spe- 
cial powers of appointment under 
the law as it exists today. 

Prior to the passage of the 1942 
Revenue Act on October 21, 1942, 
an insured could leave as much as 
$40,000 in life insurance, payable 
to named beneficiaries, without any 
part of this sum being includable 
in his gross estate at death. This 
was changed. All insurance is now 
includable where: (a) the insured 
paid any of the premiums directly 
or indirectly, or (b) retained any 
of the legal incidents of ownership 
in the policies, either alone or in 
conjunction with another, at his 
death. 

Substantial estate-tax savings can 
be made by taking full cognizance 
of the law which presently controls 
and by meeting it head on. Then 
again, income-tax savings can be 
made through the selecting of one 
type of insurance proceeds payment 
arrangement, as against another. 

To do a job and do it right, the 
four basic languages must be con- 
sidered. Springing from the same 
trunk, are four principal limbs. To 
trim or spray any one of them, 
and to ignore the others, is to ne- 
glect the tree and to stunt its 
growth. Where it is the desire of 
the client to have the products of 
his perspiration bring forth the 
fruit of his desires, let him watch 
the tree as a whole and nurture it 
accordingly. Let him check it 
thoroughly from time to time, ever 
conscious of changing economic 


conditions, domestic relations, and 
federal tax and local laws. 
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41 WOULD like to see this chart 
distributed by life insurance 
agents to every person in the 

country with funds to invest. That 

would be one of the greatest ser- 
vices iife insurance companies and 
agents could render at this time.” 

So wrote an outstanding com- 
pany official to the president of The 
Spectator shortly after publication 
of its annual Endorsement Number 
in December in which the chart re- 
ferred to appeared. 

“IT can see every agent in the 
country using it,” enthused the 
president of one of the largest life 
insurance associations in the 
United States—a man, not at all in- 
cidentally, who is exceptionally well 
qualified to know what will and 
what will not clinch a sale—and 
draw an unwilling hand unerringly 
to the well-known dotted line. 

So warm was the welcome, so ap- 
preciative have been the letters of 
underwriters throughout the coun- 
try, who have found it “gripping,” 
“effective” and “sales-compelling,” 
that the editor of The Spectator 


MORE 
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IN 1946 


Simple life insurance 
versus stock investments 


chart proves powerful business producer. 


Uncertainty of times a compelling sales aid 


to underwriters throughout the country 


would feel remiss and ungrateful, 
if he did not publicly acknowledge 
their many kind letters. 

By now, the average reader very 
well may be asking himself: “What 
is this all about?” 

And—the answer is as simple as 
the arresting two-color chart, which, 
through reducing a complete sales 
talk to a simple graph that sells in- 
surance at a glance, has resulted in 
so many orders—and so many life 
insurance sales in the field, ap- 
parently —that acknowledgement 
through these columns seems the 
only way out to the business de- 
partment, which always likes to 
send a letter of thanks to every 
client, new or old. 

The chart dramatizes the life in- 
surance argument of today—when 
the afr is as surcharged with ques- 
tion marks as it is with radio 





waves, propaganda, discontent, un- 
rest and talk of atomic energy. It 
presents simply and effectively the 
story of life insurance versus stock 
market investments. 

An individual in attempting to 
provide for the future may invest 
in the stock market. If he does, 
the chance he is taking is shown in 
a chart presenting the averages of 
all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. This average 
varies from a high of $89 in 1929 
when money was plentiful to a low 
of $17 in 1933. The danger of 
investing in stocks is clearly shown 
with the big movements up and 
down. In addition, if death comes, 
forced liquidation of stock securi- 
ties would probably result in a fur- 
ther monetary loss. 

Another section of the chart 

(Continued on page 39) 
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HEN, on June 5th, 1944, 
W ite Supreme Court of the 

United States handed down 
its decision in the South Eastern 
Underwriters case, exclusive state 
supervision of insurance based on 
state sovereignity alone, which for 
many years had contributed so 
much to public confidence in the 
institution of insurance, became a 
thing of the past. By that decision 
insurance became commerce and, 
when transacted across state lines, 
became interstate commerce, sub- 
ject to the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and so became subject to Federal 
as well as State jurisdiction. 

The satisfaction of Congress with 
the existing supervisory situation 
and its willingness to permit the 
states to work out their own desti- 
nies, consistent with Constitutional 
limitations has, however, been dem- 
onstrated by Public Law 15. That 


willingness of Congress to permit- 


continuance by the states of their 
functions in this field places a 
strong responsibility on the states 
to exercise their authority in a man- 
ner consistent with national as well 
as local interest. 

It is one of the implications of 
Public Law 15 that the business, 
and the states, see to it that state 
supervision be on such a firm 
foundation that it could not be as- 
sailed either on the basis of ade- 
quacy, extent or efficiency. It has 
behooved the industry and the state 
supervisory authorities to examine 
the situation with respect to these 
criteria and to determine how well 
the states have been exercising 
their authority in this field and, if 
there be any correction needed, that 
such correction be made before 
1948. 

It is not sufficient that each state 
adequately supervise the companies 
operating within its borders but it 
is equally important that all the 
states so gear their legislation that 
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The Supreme Court of 
the United States Build- 
ing within whose walls 
was solemnized the wed- 
ding of Federal with 
State supervision of in- 
surance on June 5, 1944. 
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commerce in insurance can be existing over 75 years, has operated 


transacted across state lines with 
a minimum of interference by spe- 
cial or conflicting requirements, and 
that trade barriers of all kinds be 
eliminated to the greatest extent 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders in the respective states. 

It is conceivable that 48 states 
and the District of Columbia could 
disregard these principles and en- 
act 49 different sets of laws, con- 
flicting one with another, in such a 
way that the cost of insurance to 
policyholders, particularly life in- 
surance, would be increased to a 
significant extent. Moreover, some 
companies might be favored at the 
expense of others, and the element 
of free competition between do- 
mestic and foreign companies very 
largely removed. Such a situation 
is, of course, far from likely. 

Cooperation between the states, 


in exactly the opposite direction. 
Should such a situation come to 
pass, however, it can be seen that 
Congress, under its power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, might 
well step into the picture and by 
legislation occupy parts of the field 
which it has already, by the pro- 
visions of Public Law 15, declared 
should continue within the field of 
supervision open to the states. 

The answer to this whole ques- 
tion of cooperation is complex. How- 
ever, one approach to its solution 
would seem to lie very largely in 
the development of standard laws 
which are as uniform in character 
as the local requirements of the 
several states will permit. The es- 
tablishment of uniform laws in it- 
self removes any possibility of com- 
petitive advantage of the companies 
of one state over those of another, 
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breaks down trade barriers between 
the states, results in substantial 
savings in expense to policyholders 
by reducing the cost of administra- 
tion of companies. Free competi- 
tion, which is the ultimate goal of 
the Commerce Clause of the Consti- 
tution, is thus advanced. 

While, in these introductory 
paragraphs, I seem to have wan- 
dered from the title of my discus- 
sion, I have endeavored to lay a 
background for the study of the 
implications of the Standard Non- 
Forfeiture and Valuation Laws. 
These constitute, apparently, one 
of the most successful programs of 
uniform legislation, which has yet 
been devised by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, with whose functions you are 
all familiar. Let us, then, consider 
these uniform bills as part of a 
series of recommendations on the 


part of the Commissioners, and 
other bodies, leading to uniformity 
in state legislative action. 

The Armstrong Investigation in 
New York in 1905, the legislation 
in that state in 1906, and similar 
investigations in a number of other 
states are credited with the enact- 
ment of a considerable body of law 
regulating life insurance in many 
of the states. The principles under- 
lying these laws have remained un- 
changed over a long period of time. 
Under them, the life insurance bus- 
iness has grown and prospered. Its 
benefits extend over the length and 
breadth of the land. Indications 
are that, more and more, intensive 
cultivation of this field will continue 
so that the institution will play an 
increasingly important role in the 
economic life of the people. 

Prior to the Armstrong Investi- 
gation, laws regulating life insur- 


ance “m the various states were 
comparatively brief and covered 
little subject matter as compared 
to modern insurance laws. They 
were largely confined to require- 
ments for. the filing of financial 
statements, standards of solvency, 
the right of the Commissioner to 
examine companies, the collection 
of taxes, the licensing of agents, 
and the formation and winding up 
of companies, all of which ure 
fundamental to insurance super- 
vision. In a few states, however, 
there were a number of laws, most 
of them modeled after the early 
Massachusetts law of 1861, requir- 
ing the granting of non-forfeiture 
benefits, and a few statutes regu- 
lating the powers of an insured to 
name a beneficiary and describing 
the rights of the beneficiary—but 
uniformity in these matters was the 
exception rather than the rule. 

It is significant that the first 
move for the enactment of uniform 
laws regulating the content of poli- 
cies did not arise from the insur- 
ance commissioners themselves. 
Rather, the move originated under 
Federal auspices. It was on the 
call of President Theodore Roocse- 
velt that the governors, attorneys 
general and insurance commission- 
ers of the various states met in 
Chicago for a momentous meeting 
on February Ist and 2nd, 1906, to 
discuss the situation developed in 
the Armstrong Investigation. 

Out of this meeting grew the 
famous Committee of Fifteen. This 
is the committee which developed 
model legislation for standard pro- 
visions in life insurance - policies, 
later adopted by so many states 
that they laid a pattern for life 
insurance policies followed to this 
day. Their recommendations also 
laid the foundation for many of the 
provisions later incorporated in the 
Uniform Code prepared by the In- 
surance Code Committee of the 
American Bar Association, a code 
that has had considerable influence 
on state insurance legislation. 

The conference of governors, at- 
torneys general and insurance com- 
missioners and its Committee of 
Fifteen was dealing with disclos- 
ures developed by investigation. It 
was not an emergency involving the 
matter of solvency of companies, 
however. It is understandable, 
therefore, that their report did not 
contain recommendations on the 
matter of reserves from the stand- 
point of solvency of companies. 
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"Through the efforts of the Superintendent of Insarance of New York at that 

time, Hon. Louis H. Pink, the 1941 Standard and Sub-Standard Mortality tables 

were developed and made mandatory for use with the new policies of com- 
panies operating in his state." 








They were interested in the prac- 
tices of companies in their relation 
to policyholders. It may be con- 
sidered unfortunate that they did 
not see fit to examine the suitability 
of the mortality tables then in use, 
and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations. Instead they built the 
structure on the basis of the valu- 
ation standards already in use. 

Since the committee made no spe- 
cial recommendations concerning 
valuation standards, but based non- 
forfeiture benefits on existing val- 
uation standards, many states, by 
adopting the model legislation with- 
out changing valuation standards, 
automatically fixed minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits which were quite 
at variance with the requirements 
applicable in other states, in spite 
of the fact that the non-forfeiture 
provisions might have been worded 
almost identically. This lack of 
uniformity continues to a consider- 
able degree to this day. 

In most states at the time, there 
was recognition of the actuaries 
and the American Experience tables 
of mortality for valuation purposes 
but there was considerable varia- 
tion in the maximum rate of inter- 
est which could be used with them. 
The matter was further aggravated 
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by the practice of companies of spe- 
cifying in their policies that the 
first year’s insurance was term in- 
insurance. Hence, they could be 
valued under laws specifying only 
a mortality table and rate of inter- 
est as though they were issued at 
an age one year higher and a date 
one year later than was actually the 
case, but with premium termination 
and maturity dates unchanged. 

The inequity of this practice in 
the case of high premium policies 
was recognized in a number of 
states and modified methods of 
valuation followed, such as_ the 
Illinois Standard method, recog- 
nized in many states, the New 
Jersey, Ohio, and select and ulti- 
mate methods. But this was not 
all for a number of years later 
many states, already committed to 
net level valuation, adopted the 
modified preliminary term or select 
and ultimate principles. Thus we 
see that the lack of uniformity in 
valuation requirements continued to 
develop, not only as to mortality and 
interest standards and methods of 
calculating reserves, but also as to 
minimum policy benefits based 
thereon, which differed substanti- 
ally state by state. 

Amendments made from time to 





time to the statutes of individual 
states to permit the use of addi- 
tional tables and methods, while 
facilitating operations of companies 
among the states, did little to 
achieve the desirable degree of 
uniformity in the statutes them- 
selves. It may not be amiss to 
remark that the breaking down of 
conflicting requirements by piece- 
meal legislation over the years 
probably has resulted in large 
measure from efforts of individual 
companies seeking broader fields of 
activities. 

But the unsuitability of the 
American Experience table does 
not date back to the days when the 
Committee of Fifteen was engaged 
in the work of developing model 
legislation. At that time, the 
American Experience table was 
reasonably representative of mor- 
tality among the American people 
with an adequate margin for con- 
tingencies and fluctuations in mor- 
tality and, by and large, resulted in 
equity to the policyholders of the 
various companies. That rapid im- 
provement in mortality would take 
place and that the table would be- 
come outmoded within a compara- 
tively few years was a matter to 
which these gentlemen probably 
gave little thought, and could 
scarcely have foreseen. 

I have mentioned the use of the 
American Experience table, out- 
moded as to age but not as to char- 
acteristics, at the drafting of that 
legislation. I would like to discuss, 
for a moment, the principles under- 
lying the requirements for non-for- 
feiture benefits which were made 
part of the model legislation recom- 
mended by the Committee of Fif- 
teen. In that legislation the formula 
developed by Elizur Wright for the 
State of Massachusetts provided the 
pattern. That pattern, however, had 
been further developed by general 
practices among the companies. A 
surrender charge of $25 per thou- 
sand had become the established 
basis among such companies and 
was written into the model legis- 
lation produced by the Committee 
of Fifteen. 

It may be said that the formula 
was unrealistic at that time, as it 
is today, but, on the other hand, 
the degree of its lack of fit to 
various factors of operation of the 
various companies was mitigated by 
the use of the American Experience 
table and by the fact that the dis- 
tribution of expenses according to 
the policy pattern at that time was 
somewhat different from that of 
today. 
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The improvement in mortality 
current at the time, as related to 
the mortality table approved by the 
Committee of Fifteen, did not long 
remain unrecognized. As early as 
1911, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners invited 
the Actuarial Society of America to 
investigate current mortality and 
turn its attention to the construc- 
tion of new mortality tables cover- 
ing the general experience of the 
companies among normal lives. The 
American Institute of Actuaries 
was subsequently invited to partici- 
pate in this project. 

The acceptance of this invitation 
resulted in the largest undertaking 
of its kind for the collection of in- 
surance mortality statistics that 
had ever taken place, and in the 
publication, in 1918, of the Amer- 
ican Men table of mortality, con- 
structed according to the best 
methods then known. The table is 
now in use by a number of insur- 
ance companies. But the very or- 
ganization, which promoted its 
construction, failed to recommend 
it for adoption even as a permissive 
standard of valuation for the 
United States as a whole. 


The story of the rejection of the 
American Men table as a standard 
of valuation for ordinary insurance 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners is a para- 
graph in its proceedings that em- 
phasizes to a marked degree the 
conservative attitude of that body. 
Consideration of the table as a 
standard of valuation did not occur 
until 1925. Placed before the asso- 
ciation by a committee of competent 
state and other actuaries, with 
recommendations for its adoption 
as a permissive valuation standard, 
it was rejected on the basis of a 
memorandum by the actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment, written in light of the experi- 
ence of the companies during the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and 
World War I. Rejected on the 
ground that it was probably “un- 
safe,” it stands as an example of a 
failure to recognize the functions 
and limitations of the uses of a 
mortality table in life insurance 
calculations. 


Reconsideration of the table by 
the commissioners as a group never 
occurred. On the other hand, 


enough states individually repudi- 
ated their actions in the association 
(to the extent of adopting the 
table) that it has now become gen- 
erally recognized and may be used 
in all the states of the United 
States under certain conditions. 





The use of the American Men table 
in American life insurance may be 
regarded as the victory of a sound 
project over its opponents by mere 
weight of its virtues, a victory 
which however, and in my opinion, 
came many years later than the 
times and experience would have 
justified. 

Failure of the commissioners to 
concur in the recommendation of 
its committee, urging adoption of 
the American Men table, was per- 
haps responsible for much of the 








ALFRED N. GUERTIN 


Mr. Guertin has been an outstanding 
leader in the development of the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valua- 
tion Laws and in promoting a broad 
understanding of the entire program 
throughout the United States. 





criticism of the life insurance busi- 
ness which was so rampant in the 
middle 30’s. Undoubtedly, this 
criticism was largely the cause of 
the appointment of the committee 
out of whose labors grew the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valu- 
ation laws. 

The address of Insurance Super- 
intendent George A. Bowles, of 
Virginia, before the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada, in 1936, 
in which he expressed the purpose, 
as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, of appointing such a committee, 
is a very illuminating document in 
that it isolates for examination, in 








forthright language, just what ills 
and misunderstanding had been 
generated by failure of the states to 
keep legislation on this subject 
abreast of changing conditions. It 
bears re-reading. 

But I have been neglectful in 
the foregoing discussion.- I have 
avoided reference to industrial in- 
surance, group insurance, annuities, 
and kindred kinds of insurance. 
From an actuarial standpoint, they 
differ considerably from the ordi- 
nary insurance. Even now, how- 
ever, I do not propose to discuss 
group insurance particularly, since, 
as presently conducted, it consists 
largely of term insurance where the 
element of mortality assumptions is 
relatively unimportant and non-for- 
feiture benefits do not occur at all. 
When written on permanent plans, 
the problem is akin to that in ordi- 
nary insurance: Nor do I propose 
to discuss the matter of annuities. 
I do wish, though, to touch upon 
industrial.insurance, for a moment, 
to bring the problems of that 
branch of the business in parallel 
discussion with the problems devel- 
oped in the ordinary branch, which 
I have already discussed. 

The Committee of Fifteen, in 
developing model statutes with. re- 
spect to standard provisions, made 
no special study of industrial in- 
surance. In establishing a mortal- 
ity basis, no differences in mortality 
experience between industrial pol- 
icyholders and ordinary policy- 
holders were recognized. As a 
matter of fact, the model legisla- 
tion recommending standard pro- 
visions did not apply to industrial 
policies. As a result of this, and 
because of previously existing vari- 
ations, the laws of many states at 
the present time do not differentiate 
between these branches of insur- 
ance in establishing specific actu- 
arial bases. 

It is well recognized, however, 
that industrial insurance experience 
and ordinary insurance experience 
have little in common. This has 
been perceived by a number of 
states, in which the commissioners 
have been permitted, by statute, to 
vary standards of mortality and 
interest for valuation purposes in 
the case of industrial insurance, but 
without specifying a basis. Hence, 
even at the present time, we have 
industrial insurance valued on such 
diverse mortality bases as the Am- 
erican Experience table, the Stand- 
ard Industrial table of 1907 and the 
1941 Standard and Sub-Standard 
Industrial tables. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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_A Spectator Staff Analysis 


lar interest to the life insur- 

ance field have been handed 
down recently by the courts, and 
while, in the main, they reiter- 
ate previous findings, nevertheless, 
they would seem to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant review. The 
various issues might be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Combination single premium 
life insurance and annuity policy, 
issued without medical require- 
ments, is inseparable for the 
purposes of taxation, and, if the 
insured-annuitant retains the annu- 
ity income, the insurance proceeds 
are subject to Federal Estate Tax 
at his death, even though he re- 
served no rights in the life insur- 
ance policy during his lifetime. 
(Tax Court) 

(2) Under prior law (1937), the 
naming of an irrevocable benefici- 
ary in a life insurance policy did 
not relieve the proceeds from the 
Federal Estate Tax as there was 
a possibility of reversion to the 
insured. This was so regardless 
of the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment regulations in effect at 


Gtr inte decisions of particu- 
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the time of the death of the insured 
did not provide for the inclusion 
of the proceeds in the gross estate 
of the decedent. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit) 

(3) Where the beneficiary of a 
life insurance policy, after the 
death of the insured, elected to 
receive the proceeds in _ install- 
ments, the payments are entirely 
free from the Federal Income Tax, 
reiterating previous decisions. (Tax 
Court) 

(4) Where an owner-beneficiary 
of a life insurance policy, prior to 
the death of the insured, elects to 
receive the proceeds in installments, 
the payments are entirely free from 
the Federal Income Tax. (Spe- 
cial Ruling) 


Estate of George H. Burr: 


This was a memorandum opinion 
of Judge Disney of the Tax Court 
of the United States, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1945. 

In 1935, the decedent had pur- 
chased a single premium insurance 
policy and a single premium an- 
nuity contract, both on his own life. 
No medical examination was re- 


RECENT 


MAA 


quired in connection with the issu- 
ance of the life insurance policy, 
which would not have been issued 
without the purchase of the annuity 
contract. During his lifetime, the 
decedent retained the right to re- 
ceive the annuity income, but the 
rights under the life insurance 
policy were vested in another. He 
died in 1939. 

The Tax Court holds that the in- 
surance policy and the annuity con- 
tract were inseparable, and as the 
decedent retained the right to re- 
ceive the annuity income, the life 
insurance proceeds were subject to 
the Federal Estate Tax under the 
provisions of Section 302 (c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Court also held that the post- 
mortem dividends paid to the bene- 
ficiary of the contract are not in- 
cludible in the decedent’s estate for 
tax purposes as the amounts rep- 
resent earnings of the contracts 
after decedent’s death and would 
have been paid to the beneficiary 
even if the decedent had not died. 

While the courts have consistent- 
ly held that these combination 
insurance and annuity contracts, 
when issued without medical re- 
quirements, are inseparable for tax 
purposes, and have even held that 
the single premium life insurance 
portion of the transaction does not, 
in reality, represent life insurance, 
nevertheless, there would seem to 
be more to this case than appears 
on the surface. 

First, it should be noted that the 
life insurance proceeds were held 
to be taxable for Federal Estate 
Tax under Section 302 (c), which 
applies to transfers taking effect at 
or after death and transfers made 
in contemplation of death, and not 
under Section 302 (g), which ap- 
plies to the taxability of life insur- 
ance proceeds payable by reason of 
the death of the insured. 

In view of the fact that the 
rights under the life insurance 
policy, in the present case, were 
vested in someone other than the 
insured, it is quite logical to as- 
sume that such other person, prob- 
ably the beneficiary, had the right 
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TAX DECISIONS | 


to surrender the policy for its cash 
value during the lifetime of the 
insured, and could have used the 
proceeds received from such sur- 
render for whatever purpose de- 
sired, without the consent of the 
insured. Under such circumstances, 
it is contended that the Tax Court 
erred if it taxed the proceeds of 
the life insurance policy under Sec- 
tion 302 (c) as a transfer taking 
effect at or after death. On the 
other hand, although the opinion 
does not so indicate, the transfer 
may have been declared taxable as 
one made in contemplation of death, 
which, of course, would be another 
matter. It is regrettable that this 
point was not made clear in the 
opinion of Judge Disney. 

The final point, regarding the 
post-mortem dividends, is also 
rather confusing and would indi- 
cate that the Court failed to grasp 
the real significance of the divi- 
dend payments. Generally speak- 
ing, a “post-mortem” dividend is 
not earned after the death of the 
insured; it is earned during the 
lifetime of the insured, but is paid 
after his death. 

It can be assumed that the life 
insurance policy involved in this 
case was a participating contract, 
and that even during the lifetime 
of the insured, the beneficiary was 
entitled to, and in all probability 
received, the annual dividends pay- 
able under the terms of the policy. 
If this assumption is correct, the 
question might well be raised as to 
the justice of including the entire 
proceeds in the gross estate of the 
decedent. The combination of con- 
tracts actually threw off two sep- 
arate and distinct types of income, 
namely, the annuity income and 
the insurance dividends. Hence, 
if the decedent retained during his 
lifetime only that portion of the 
total income as was represented by 
the annuity payments, and gave up 
his right to the insurance dividend 
income, would it not seem fair to 
tax only that portion of the total 
proceeds as is represented by the 
annuity income as compared with 
the total income? 
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While these combinations of in- 
surance and annuity contracts are 
not being purchased in large vol- 
ume at the present time, neverthe- 
less, many such policies are still in 
force and outstanding. It is sug- 
gested that the present owners 
might re-examine them with a view 
to possible changes that would min- 
imize the effects of undue taxation. 


Dorothy Simmons Hock v. Com- 
missioner : 


This was a decision of the United 
States Circuit-Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, dated December 27, 
1945, on a petition to review a de- 
cision of the Tax Court of the 
United States. 

On October 11, 1920, Edward H. 
Simmons purchased an insurance 
policy on his own life in which he 
named his daughter, Dorothy Sim- 
mons Hock, as the irrevocable benc- 
ficiary. The insured died on Oc- 
tober 16, 1937, and the beneficiary 
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if life underwriters will 
review the life insurance 
and annuity holdings 

of their clients 

in the light of these t 
recent decisions, 

they might well be able 
to make changes which 
would minimize 

the ultimate 


effects of undue taxation. 
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received the proceeds of the policy. 
The opinion of the Court reads in 
part as follows: 

“The Tax Court sustained the 
action of the Commissioner in in- 
cluding the proceeds of the policy 
in decedent’s gross estate, on the 
ground that under the terms of the 
policy the decedent retained a pos- 
sibility of reversion in the proceeds 
of the policy, since had he survived 
his daughter, the irrevocable benc- 
ficiary, her interest would have re- 
verted to him or his assigns.*** 

“For reversal the petitioners as- 
sert that the Tax Court erred: 

(1) in its interpretation of the 
insurance contract, (2) in holding 
that the Hallock case is controlling 
on the issue here, and (3) in apply- 
ing the Treasury Regulations in 
force at the time of the hearing 
before the Tax Court, instead of 
the regulations in force at the time 
of decedent’s death on October 16, 
1937. , 

“In support of the first assign- 
ment of error petitioners assert 
that there is a conflict between the 
printed beneficiary clause in the 
policy, which provides that the in- 
terest of the beneficiary dying in 
the lifetime of the insured shall 
revert to the insured or his assigns, 
and the provision endorsed on the 
policy, which provides that the in- 
sured may make premium loans or 
change the method of applying divi- 
dends and paying premiums, but 
that during the lifetime of- the 
beneficiary no other change may be 
made in the policy without the con- 
sent of the beneficiary. 

“In this situation, the petitioners 
say that the provisions stamped 
on the policy must control the 
printed clause. We answer this 
argument, as did the Tax Couri, 
by saying that there is no conflict 
between the printed and stamped 
provisions of the policy. There is 
no discoverable inconsistency in 
contracts of insurance appointing 
an irrevocable beneficiary and pro- 
viding that upon the death of the 
beneficiary during the lifetime of 
insured the interest of the bene- 
ficiary in the policy Shall revert 
to the insured. 

“Petitioners argue in support of 
the second assignment of error as 
follows: The appointment of the 
beneficiary of the policy having been 
irrevocable from the moment of its 
issue, the proceeds of the policy 
vested immediately in the benefi- 
ciary. The decedent as the insured 
under the policy, therefore, never 
owned any interest in the policy 
proceeds, and hence could not make 
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and did not make a transfer of the 
proceeds of the policy during his 
lifetime. The decedent could not 
have a reversionary interest in 
property which he never owned.*** 

“The cases rule that where there 
exists in an insured the possibility 
of a reversion to him or his assigns 
of the proceeds of a policy of insur- 
ance (as where the policy provides 
for payment to the insured or his 
estate or assigns in the event of 
the prior death of the beneficiary), 
the transfer of the proceeds of the 
policy from the insured takes effect 
only upon the death of the in- 
sured.*** 

“Petitioners’ third assignment 
of error must also be denied.*** 

“On March 18, 1937, following 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Bingham case, the sentence 
‘The decedent possesses a legal in- 
cident of ownership if the rights of 
the beneficiaries to receive the pro- 
ceeds are conditioned upon the 
beneficiaries surviving the dece- 
dent’ was struck out of the Regula- 
tions.*** The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Hallock case came 
down in 1940, and the Treasury 
Regulations were amended to re- 
store Article 25 of Regulations 80 
to its original form. The amended 
regulation was in force at the time 
of the trial in the Tax Court. We 
think it was applicable in the pres- 
ent case in preference to the regula- 
tions in existence at the time of 
decedent’s death, which fell with 
the Bingham case.” 


Bullard v. Commissioner: 


This was a decision of the Tax 
Court of the United States (van 
Fossan, J.), dated December 29, 
1945. 

In this case, the insured had 
taken out several insurance policies 
on his own life in which his wife 
was named as the beneficiary at the 
time of his death. Each policy con- 
tained provision for option settle- 
ments which gave the insured, as 
well as the named beneficiary, the 
right to elect to have the insurance 
proceeds paid to the beneficiary in 
installments in varying amounts for 
a fixed number of years, or for the 
life of the beneficiary. The insured 
at no time elected to exercise any 
of the option rights. After the 
death of the insured on October 24, 
1941, the wife, as beneficiary, duly 
elected payment in the form of 
installments payable during the 
period of her life. During 1941 
she received an aggregate of $1,- 
797.07. The Commissioner treated 
$452.70 as taxable income. The 





method of computation employed 
by the Commissioner was to amor- 
tize the principal sum payable un- 
der the policies on the basis of 
the life expectancy of the benefi- 
ciary and to treat as taxable income 
the amounts received beyond the 
amount required for amortization. 

Decision: “Payments of proceeds 
of life insurance policies received 
by beneficiary in installments on 
her election exercised after the in- 
sured’s death, are not taxable to 
her.” 

This decision follows the finding 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in the case of 
Commissioner v. Pierce. However, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
Treasury Department regulations 
have not been amended to agree 
with the court’s finding. 


Special Ruling: 


The following letter was signed 
by Norman D. Cann, Deputy Com- 
missioner, by Charles P. Suman, 
Head of Division, dated September 
26, 1945. 

“Reference is made to your letter 
dated August 28, 1945, in regard to 
whether an ‘owner-beneficiary’ of 
an insurance policy who elects, prior 
to the death of the insured, to have 
the proceeds of an insurance policy 
paid in installments is entitled, un- 
der Section 29.22 (b) (1)-1 of Reg- 
ulations 111, to treat the entire 
amount of each installment pay- 
ment as exempt from Federal in- 
come tax. “Without a copy of the 
insurance policy, a copy of any 
agreement made with respect there- 
to, and a complete statement of all 
facts relating to the method of ac- 
quisition of the policy, etc., a spe- 
cific ruling may not be made. How- 
ever, this office has held that where 
a person takes out a life insurance 
policy on the life of another, is 
named the beneficiary under the 
policy and prior to the death of 
the insured elects to have the pro- 
ceeds of the policy payable at death 
paid in installments, no part of the 
installments is required to be in- 
cluded in the beneficiary’s gross in- 
come for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. 

“It has also been held that where 
a policy is issued to a so-called, 
owner-beneficiary and the policy by 
its original terms provides that the 
proceeds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured will be paid in 
installments, such installments are 
exempt from tax under the provi- 
sions of Section 22 (b) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and the reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder.” 
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PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 
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of a character which will be a 

source of pride to old and new 
residents of suburban communities 
is the expressed purpose of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company,which recently announced 
that it has been making detailed 
studies of the possibilities in sub- 
urban housing for a sound invest- 
ment of policyholder funds. 

The John Hancock contemplates 
the erection of the garden village 
type of community, designed along 
lines similar to developments in 
Pittsburgh, Dayton, Ohio, Alexan- 
dria, Va., and Washington, D. C. 

Present plans are for the erection 
of a garden village in suburban 
Boston and several favorable sites 
are under consideration. The com- 
pany is now exploring the possibili- 
ties of a tract in the Brookline- 
West Roxbury section on which it 
holds an option. The Brooklyn area 
is now zoned for single detached 
dwellings and a change in the zon- 
ing laws would be necessary to 
permit construction of the John 
Hancock development, which would 
consist of self-contained single 
units and the duplex type of home, 
attractively arranged around land- 
scaped courts and areas. 

A unique feature of the John 
Hancock’s plans is the erection of 
single houses on the boundaries of 
the development, which will follow 
the general character and architec- 
ture of the surrounding community. 
The company, in its announcement, 


(Concluded on page 49) 


T° build housing developments 
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time any more to do any read- 

ing or thinking that is unre- 
lated to life insurance. Do what I 
will, I take it home with me at 
night; and think, and plan, and turn 
this situation over in my mind, and 
that. 

Sometimes I even find myself 
talking out loud; to myself, mind 
you. It reminds me of an old, old 
story. A policyholder, who was so 
enamored of insurance that he had 
become well acquainted with the 
examining doctor, went to him for 
advice. “I think I’m going crazy,” 
he said. The doctor asked him why 
he thought that, and the fellow said 
because he was frequently talking 
to himself. “You’re not crazy, if 
you talk to yourself,” the doctor 
advised, but added: “You are crazy, 
if you listen.” 

As I was saying, I don’t get time 
any more to do much reading, but 
one recent evening I was thumbing 
through some books I hadn't 
touched in years; old school books, 
no less. I came across some plays ’ 
by Euripides, and glimpsed a pas- 
sage that showed that in some ' 
respects things hadn’t changed very 


Lis all of you, I can’t find much 
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= much from what they were in an- 
cient Greece 2500 years ago. I’m 
quoting him Euripides: 

“A woman should be good for 
everything at home, but for nothing 
away from it.” 

If anyone is tempted to agree 
with that, I can only say that some- 
thing should have been learned in 
2500 years. 

In the service we insurance people 
provide, it oughtn’t to matter even 
the littlest bit whether that service 
is provided by a man or a woman. 
The important consideration is to 
see that the service is rendered. 

In our work, as in any work, no 
one can get very far along the road ; 
of accomplishment, which trans- [| 
lates itself into personal success, [| 


unless he or she has the conviction | 
= = that a social importance is part of i 
= = the work. We have to have that | 
= = inner conviction. It’s like religion 

= = and the question of faith. It’s not 

= : something which can be rational- | 
= ized or argued about or debated. 
ts, ye k Kale 


It’s something you start with. It’s ; 
> Field Assistant, Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York 
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the first and also the final deter- 
minant of what can be accom- 
plished. The underwriter, who feels : 
and therefore knows that his or her | 
work is socially consequential, in- 
evitably acquires an attitude which 
resolves all doubt of success. This 
is true of man or woman alike. 

I cannot fathom, hard as I try, 
any man who casually relegates 
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women to the home, outside the 
field of business. He is much too 
like Euripides for my comprehen- 
sion. There once was said to be an 
argument over women’s participa- 
tion in something that concerned 
the government in France, and the 
debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies waxed warm and furious. 
There were the reactionaries who 
wanted to banish all women to the 
kitchen and keep them there. And 
also, there were the progressives, 
who wanted to bring them right up 
front; sort of put them in the in- 
fantry, Like all French public dis- 
cussions, this one figuratively hit 
the roof top, until one man, seeking 
to bring order to the scene and calm 
to the argument, interposed: 

“Look,” he said, “why all this hue 
and cry. After all, there is very 
little difference between men and 
women.” 

Whereupon a gallant legislator 
arose, and shouted: “Vive le differ- 
ence!” 

The plain truth is—or maybe I 
should just say the truth, because 
it’s not always so very plain—the 
truth is that there is a difference, 
not only between men and women, 
but between every single person as 
compared with another person. 
There are no two alike anywhere. 
One of the marvelous phenomena in 
nature—and it is especially to be 
observed and used in life insurance 
work—is that there seldom is to be 
found any duplication whatsoever. 
No two people alike, no two situa- 
tions alike, not even two snowdrops 
alike. Our doctors and our records 
will prove the reliability of that as- 
sertion. No insurance clients alike, 
no two underwriters alike. Doesn’t 
it seem absurd to make a dividing 
line simply between men and women 
when within each sex there are as 
many differences as there are num- 
bers. 

We insurance people ought to be 
too smart to deal in such oversim- 
plification. We know from experi- 
ence that every prospect is differ- 
ent from every other prospect. 
Some react logically, some emotion- 
ally; some are influenced by today’s 
hard reality, some by tomorrow’s 
sentimental future. The under- 
writer must be in the position of 
an appraiser of human nature, and 
figure out the argument that will 
be resultful and the method of its 
presentation. 

Human nature being what it is, 
there are instances when a certain 
type of person ought to make the 
underwriting argument. I have 
had, and of course you, too, have 


had experiences where it would be 
a waste of time for a woman under- 
writer to attempt the presentation. 
She might have made a well nigh 
perfect analysis; she might have 
the perfect argument, and yet, the 
prospect simply would not find it 
acceptable for a woman to present 
the case to him. The good under- 
writer or the manager recognizes 
the situation, and meets it realisti- 
cally. I can see you go along with 
me. But there is another side to 
the story. The prospect might very 
well be a person who would much 
prefer to have a woman make the 
presentation; or even if he does not 
consciously prefer it, he may never- 
theless be that species of human 
nature which is most responsive to 
a feminine approach. In such a 
case, the understanding manager 
acts accordingly; for aren’t we all 
interested in results? 

Not only is there room in life in- 
surance for womanly achievement 
but women can bring to special sit- 
uations a quality and value that no 
others could bring. 

If you will pardon this personal 
allusion, I never forget I am a 
woman; but also, I never trade on 
it. There is no such thing as im- 
personality; it would be impossible, 
and also undesirable, for a woman 
to ignore the inherent quality of her 
womanliness. Likewise, it would be 
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impossible, and also undesirable, 
for a man to forget it, in his deal- 
ings with her. Up to this point we 
deal with a condition in nature. 

But, having said that, we enter 
upon another plane. There is no 
good reason for privileges to attach 
to sex. No woman underwriter is 
entitled to special treatment, undue 
consideration, because she is a 
woman. I am absolutely sure of 
being in the right when I say that 
a woman underwriter, who expects 
or seeks unearned favor, only be- 
cause of her sex, is behind the eight 
ball from the start. The manager 
cannot like it, because such expec- 
tations, if met, would upset the 
placidity and agreeableness which 
are so necessary in a smooth run- 
ning organization. Merely expect- 
ing unfair favor is a hurt to a 
woman. If she received it, it would 
prove her ruination. 

It takes understanding both by 
men and women to get the best of 
their being together in an insurance 
organization. I have found that 
managerial executives will rise to 
the highest implications of such an 
association, if they find they need 
not fear that some feminine mach- 
inations imperil them. Early in 


my insurance experience, an execu- 
tive was put out with me, and with 
good reason. But he restrained his 
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ROUND this time of the year, 
A if we were in a merchandis- 
ing business, we would prob- 
ably be head over heels in what is 
termed a stock inventory. We'd be 
taking time out to place a dollar 
value on each article left on our 
shelves, listing some higher and 
some lower than before. We might 
even be tossing certain items out 
entirely—as being too shopworn or 
outmoded for further use. 

This is a sound business prin- 
ciple and we, in the life insurance 
business, well may take stock, now 
and again, to see what kind of 
prospects and leads we have left in 
our inventory. Some of the re- 
sults you obtain in such a check-up 
may surprise you. My own did 

. definitely. 

In order to aid me in taking and 
keeping this inventory on a per- 
petual basis, I have arranged a 
point grading system which for me, 
at any rate, “eliminates the nega- 
tive and accentuates the positive.” 

There is nothing new, of course, 
in a point system evaluation. The 
OPA has been giving us plenty of 
it for some time past; the Army 
and the Navy is using it to figure 
their discharges; home office un- 
derwriters rely on it extensively in 
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"If we hit on an idea that works for us, we like to share it with others.” 


Print Vsbesiion bbe 


Question 
1. Is he married? If yes, score ... 
2. Add 5 points for each dependent (maximum 5 dependenta 
3. Does he own a home and is there a mortgage? If yes, add ............ 
4. Is there a college education need? If yes, add pees 
5. Does he hold a social security card? If yes, add 
6. Is there a retirement income need and is it of interest? mete 

7. What annual income group is he in? 
up to $3000. add Perey 
up to 5000. add .. 
up to 10000. add 

10000. add 
8. Is he in a steady occupation? (3 years or over) If yes, add 
9. Is there any outside income or likelihood of same? add 
10. Are any policies paid up? If yes, add 
11. Any dividends at interest or premiums prepaid? If yes, add 
12. Does he pay premiums on or before due date? If yes, add ............ 
13. Any evidence of new spending (house. car, jewelry, etc)? 

14. Age grouping 
up to age 30 add meee 
up to age 40 add ............ 
over age 40 add “f 

15. Have you insured him previously? If so, add . 

16. How long have known him? (1 point for each year) maximum 

17. Is he within your own social group? If so, add . 

18. Do you believe him to be a potential center of influence? 


Points 
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grading and passing on risks and, 
in the past, it has proven its worth 
in computing aptitudes in new 
agent recruiting. 

Now, getting down to my own 
point system of grading prospects, 
while it can hardly be called scien- 
tific, I am convinced that its use, 
in some form, will keep you on the 
beam. At the very least, it will 
help you know at all times just what 
the score is—and that, in itself, is 
important. 

In operation, it is really quite 
simple. It takes the good old car- 
dinal ingredients of all prospecting, 
viz., (1) recognition of the need, 
(2) capacity to pay and (3) our 
own accessibility to the prospect. 
It expands these somewhat by ar- 
bitrarily assigning point values to 
the various factors, while at the 
same time endeavoring to keep 
them in some form of total balance. 

As you go through the accom- 
panying table you may feel that 
in the light of your own experience 
I have allotted too many points for 
some things, entirely too little for 
others, or that I have left some out 
entirely. I have purposely tried to 
keep my own plan simple and easily 
computable, but you readily may 
modify it in accordance with your 
own ideas and make it work com- 
pletely for you. 

Remember, too, that this is plan- 
ned for personal insurance. If you 
would like to adopt the idea for 
business insurance, a tax situatio1 
or for juvenile insurance, it would 
naturally have to be altered con- 
siderably. 

Any prospect that rates 75 points, 
or over, can be considered good; if 
85, or over, excellent. At 90 you’re 
cooking with gas and, if it hits over 
95, perhaps it would be just as well 
to take the doctor along with you 
to save time at your next interview. 


A POINT SYSTEM FOR 
EVALUATING PROSPECTS 


Any prospect that is 50, or under, 
may well be temporarily discarded. 
I will agree at this point that, if 
the prospect can’t pass a satisfac- 
tory physical examination, all of 
our efforts will have been for 
naught. For many years it was 
contended that, in order to be a 
good prospects the individual must 
also be able to pass a good physical 
examination. Conditions, however, 
have changed considerably during 
the past number of years. Many 
risks that were formerly outright 
rejections are written with a rat- 
ing today. The capable underwriter 
should determine fairly early, and 
quickly, whether or not the prospect 
is presently insurable before too 
much time and effort are spent on 
him. 
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In grading my prospects I got 
some interesting results. As an 
example, Mr. N. R., whom I always 
considered a very good prospect 
(and whom I eventually expect to 
sell, anyhow) turned up with a 
point score of only 65. I wondered 
at this but the answer is that, while 
he has plenty of income and is mv. . 
affable when you’re with him, he 
shows up poorly in basic life insur- 
ance needs. He has just turned 40 
vears of age, single, and I fear is 
on his way to bachelorhood. He 
lives with his father and mother, 
who are independent; but, fortu- 
nately, he does have a mild interest 
in retirement income. He scores 
well only on income and accessibil- 
ity. Or take Mr. H. P., who recently 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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S I see it, life insurance 
stands today on the thresh- 
old of great opportunity. 

How well it performs its services 
to the American public; how well 
it understands the needs of the 
buyer; how well it comprehends the 
pitfalls that lie ahead; how intelli- 
gent it is in its dealings with its 
policyholders and how brilliant it 
may be in its general operations, 
will depend almost entirely upon the 
capacity and keenness of the men 
and women who represent it in the 
field, coupled with the overall direc- 
tion by the home offices of the com- 
panies. 

The opportunity is great, but the 
responsibilities of the individuals 
engaged in this business are equally 
great. About a hundred years ago 
that great English critic, John 
Ruskin, said “The plea of ignorance 
will never take away our responsi- 


Your suggestions relating to ben- 
eficiary provisions should be simple 
and concise, not susceptible to mis- 
understanding. Your service to 
policyholders must be sincere and 
efficient. You can make your pol- 
icyholders’ problems your prob- 
lems, and attack them as earnestly 
as if they were your own—this will 
endear you to them. You are the 
“trustees” of your companies in the 
field. 


Home Office Responsibility 


The responsibilities of those 
charged with determining policy in 
the home offices of life insur- 
ance companies are likewise great. 
Theirs is the responsibility of keep- 
ing their companies in financial 
condition to meet any situation 
which may arise in the future. 
Theirs is likewise a trust to their 
existing policyholders as their first 
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care in the selection of new men. 
I’m not sure that they haven’t the 
right to demand it. 

The philosophy of careful selec- 
tion is already so wide-spread 
among the companies that there 
seems to be little chance of the 
same mistakes in selection being 
made in the future that were so 
prevalent in the past. Neverthe- 
less, I urge you to use your influ- 
ence to see that only “top flight” 
men and women are inducted into 
the ranks of life insurance in your 
agency, at least. And, there are 
lots of them available today, par- 
ticularly among our returning vet- 
erans. It is upon these new men 
and women that we must depend 
for the progress of the institution 
of life insurance in the years to 
come. , 

The quality of leadership we 
show in the years ahead will depend 
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bilities.” It is these opportunities 
and responsibilities that I should 
like to discuss. 

Our average citizen has great 
regard for the character and the 
dependability of life insurance. 
Over a hundred years of experience 
with life insurance men and life 
insurance companies has shown him 
that he may place utmost reliance 
in their policy contracts. He doesn’t 
read them nor, perhaps, does he 
understand them completely, but 
still he relies upon the integrity 
behind their written promise. We 
must so conduct ourselves that this 
confidence is never shaken. That 
is our first responsibility. 


The Agents’ Responsibility 

Because of your close contact 
with the individual policyholder, 
you in the field have perhaps the 
greatest responsibility. You must 
be certain that all your statements 
are correct and not possible of mis- 
understanding. Estimates of cost 
in the future must be conservative 
and cloaked with the qualifying as- 
sertion that future costs must 
necessarily depend upon future 
earnings and future experience. 
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responsibility. Nothing must be 
done which would impair the sol- 
vency of the funds already entrust- 
ed to them. “Safety first” must 
always be paramount. 

The need and necessity for yield 
must not be allowed to creep in to 
the extent that the quality of the 
investments being made currently 
will deteriorate. Superior manage- 
ment must assure better service to 
policyholders at less cost. Proced- 
ures and methods must be stream- 
lined and additional services offer- 
ed to the public. Improved training 
plans must be originated for those 
already in the ranks in the field 
and the most careful selection of 
new men and women inducted into 
our sales forces must be exercised. 


Selection of New Men 


And, speaking of the selection of 
new men, only those with a better 
than even chance to succeed, in the 
opinion of the responsible officers 
and managers, should be accepted 
and then only after a most careful 
examination of their qualifications 
has been conducted. Those already 
representing their companies in the 
field have the right to expect such 
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largely upon the quality of the men 
coming into our business today. 
Particularly, do I urge this upon 
managers and general agents, but 
I also say to underwriters in the 
field that you can exert great influ- 
ence upon your manager, if you 
will only do it. Tell him the kind 
of men and women with whom you 
wish to associate, and then see to 
it that you help him get the job 
done—for your own sakes! 


New Business 


For a moment let us look at the 
picture as a whole in our country, 
as it may affect life insurance. With 
the postwar period upon us, we are 
faced on all sides by the clamor for 
something new — roadmobile heli- 
copters, self-dusting houses, and 
trips around the world—in a few 
hours. But life insurance will still 
do business essentially at the old 
stand, perhaps because its product 
always has been the provision of 
stability and security in a changing 
world. This is not to say that we 
shall not have to adapt our opera- 
tions to new conditions—we have 
always done that. But we can still 
profit from examination of past 
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trends, realizing that our world of 
the future will be compounded of 
these, salted and peppered with 
what is new. 

Our problem is to sell life insur- 
ance at the lowest possible cost to 
the public, and to keep it in forca 
Ordinary insurance in force for all 
companies has increased 196% in 
the past 25 years. The trend has 
been steadily upward with the ex- 
ception of the 1931-34 setback, dur- 
ing which ordinary in force drop- 
ped back 12%. Both new business 
and lapses and surrenders have 
varied widely in response to busi- 
ness conditions, but only in those 
years did total terminations exceed 
business put on the books. 

Ordinary new business shot up 
after the 1921 depression to a 1929 
peak which has never been equalled 
since. It moved downward to 1939, 
when the volume was only 56% of 
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ESPONSIBILITY 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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1929. Since 1939, sales have risen 
irregularly during the wartime 
boom, with a sharper increase from 
1943 to 1945, which boosted the lat- 
ter year to 80% of the 1929 figure. 
The 1945 ordinary new business of 
$10,400,000,000 represents an in- 
crease over 1944 of 9%. 


Lapses & Surrenders 


Lapses and surrenders also par- 
allel economic activity in large 
measure, although lapses apparent- 
ly depend more directly on the vol- 
ume of new business written pre- 
viously. The percentage of poli- 
cies lapsed and surrendered to the 
number in force, as reported by 
THE SPECTATOR, shows sharp peaks 
in 1921 and 1932, and registers 
also the recessions of 1924. 1927 
and 1938. The rate doubled from 
the 1925 low point (4.76%) to 1932 
(9.60%). 

The decline in lapses and sur- 
renders since 1938 has been without 
precedent. The 1944 rate was only 
14% of the adverse 1932 experi- 
ence, and only 33% of the figure 
in the closing year of the last war. 
And we know that 1945 was lower 
still, although the percent for the 
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business as a whole is not yet avail- 
able. This drop in voluntary ter- 
minations, even more than favor- 
able mortality and new business ex- 
plains the sizable increase in insur- 
ance in force the last few years. 


71 Million Policy Holders 


According to the figures issued 
recently by the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, 1945 ended 
with 71 million policyholders hav- 
ing a total life insurance coverage 
of $154,600,000,000, the estimated 
family average was $4,100. In the 
past 10 years policyholders and ben- 
eficiaries have received an average 
of $2% billions annually; 1945 dis- 
bursements were $2,700,000,000 
with 48% of this huge amount go- 
ing to beneficiaries of deceased pol- 
icyholders and 52% to living pol- 
icyholders. 

Since the beginning of the war, 
life insurance companies have chan- 
nelled into vital government bond 
investments an overwhelming pro- 
portion of their funds. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1945 U. S. legal reserve 


companies had about $20,800,000,- 
000 invested in Federal Govern- 
ment Bonds, or over 46% of their 
total assets now estimated at $44,- 
700,000,000. That is the kind of 
a business we represent today. 

And now, what of the future? 
After the last war new business 
rose and lapses and surrenders did 
not increase noticeably in the re- 
conversion period, although they be- 
came very high in the bad times 
of 1921. But the scale of the pres- 
ent shift back to peacetime pursuits 
dwarfs any comparison with the 
last war. On the plus side, how- 
ever, something new has been add- 
ed which was not present 25 years 
ago. 

During World War II, as a re- 
sult of high incomes and the non- 
availability of consumer goods, the 
individual reserves of personal 
liquid savings of American citizens 
have almost tripled. At the end 
of 1944 these liquid assets amount- 
ed to $127.6 billions, as compared 
with 48 billions at the end of 1939. 
$83 billions of the 1944 total was 
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readily available in banks or cur- 
rency to tide them over any emer- 
gency, with a secondary reserve of 
$44.6 billions in Government bonds. 
Lapses and surrenders might rise 
in the six to eight months of reor- 
ganization ahead, but they will rise 
only if some underwriters and some 
companies fail to drive home to 
their policyholders the importance 
of maintaining their life insurance 
protection, and using these other 
forms of savings to meet their im- 
mediate needs to tide them over. 
The total is now larger than it 
was at the end of 1944, and is still 
growing. 


Treasury Department Survey 


This enormous growth in the 
total has been accompanied by a 
very much wider distribution. A 
high official of the United States 
Treasury Department has publicly 
announced the results of a recent 
survey. Here is what they found: 


% of Liquid Wealth Held 
by Income Groups 


Top 10% of Other 90%, 

People of People 
Before the war.. 90 10 
ROW cdsencssvces 60 40 


During this period, the number 
of families and family units has 
increased only slightly—from about 
35 millions to about 37 millions. 
This means that the increased 
liquid assets, more widely spread 
over only a slight increase in fam- 
ily units, amounts to very much 
more per family unit. The figures 
would work out on the average, 
something like this: 


Average Liquid Assets 
Held per Family 


Top 10% of Other 90% 

People of People 
Before the war.. $12,500 $150 
DD -tvevacddeudan 20,700 1,550 


I don’t want to bore you with 
too many figures, but recently the 
Federal Reserve Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have con- 
ducted a very careful sample sur- 
vey in 2 places in the United States 
to try to find out something more 
about this vast amount of funds 
than the simple average figures 
show. They chose Birmingham, 
Alabama and Douglas County, IIL. 
for the test—as a sizeable city and 
a farming county. They found out 
quite a lot, which probably is repre- 
sentative of something like the con- 
dition in the entire United States— 
though figures in different locali- 
ties might differ somewhat. 

The liquid assets are very widely 
held. In Birmingham 81% of the 
people have at least some liquid 
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assets and the same figure is re- 
ported for the non-farm area of 
Douglas County, Illinois; in the 
farm area of Douglas County, 98% 
of the people have some liquid 
assets. 

A large percentage of the assets 
are held for security purposes— 
that is, people don’t expect to spend 
those assets. The following tables 
give the attitudes in the three 
places : 


Percent of people who expect to use liquid 
assets for: 

(1) Permanent assets, homes, farms, 
debt repayment, to start business... 

(2) Consumption (or uncertain)......... 

(3) Security purposes, such as hard times, 
old age, education of children....... 

Percentages revealed by the survey are: 


DOUGLAS COUNTY, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM NON-FARM FARM 


(1) 23% 39% 43% 

(2) #11 13 17 

(3) 66 48 40 
100 100 100 


To summarize—the present sit- 
uation in the United States, might 
be said to be: 

1) That the amount of liquid as- 
sets held by individuals is vastly 
greater than ever before. 

2) That these assets are spread 
out much more over the entire pop- 
ulation than ever before. 

3) That a very high proportion 
of the people holding them appar- 
ently want to use them for secur- 
ity purposes — but are not clear 
just what form to hold them in over 
the long run. 


The Next Decade 


This staggering fund of savings 
may have a decided effect on our 
new business, too, since recent sur- 
veys indicate that one of the chief 
purposes to which. these savings 
will be devoted is provision of per- 
sonal security. 

We may possibly have some tap- 
ering off of new business in the 
months immediately ahead, but sev- 
eral years of good economic condi- 
tions are in prospect after we have 
crossed the bridge to peace. New 
families will be created at a rapid 
rate and the need for protection 
will be great, despite extensions of 
social security and the large abso- 
lute, though not proportionate, vol- 
ume of National Service Life In- 
surance which will remain in force. 

This need will be accentuated if 
prices remain high, even for a reas- 
onable period of time. This will be 
our opportunity to maintain and 
expand our services to the commun- 
ity. Even in England, according to 
an article in a recent issue of The 





ALEXANDER E. 
PATTERSON 


Executive vice- 
president of the 
Mutual Life  Insur- 
ance Company of 
New York. 


London Economist, discussing life 
insurance, the comment was made 
that “it will indeéd be surprising 
if the next two years do not show 
at least a 100% increase on the 
present flow of new assurances.” 

Taking all of these factors into 
consideration, the scope of the op- 
portunity in America makes most 
probable a decided increase in new 
business in the next decade as com- 
pared with the decade preceding 
the war. 

And, now that I have mentioned 
National Service Life Insurance, 
may I say a word on this concur- 
rently important subject, as it rep- 
resents, at the moment, two-thirds 
as much as all the legal reserve life 
insurance in force in the United 
States. Therefore, this is a most 
important segment of our whole 
structure of life insurance and its 
effect upon the future. 

Many of those in the services 
have never before had the protec- 
tion that life insurance affords. It 
is my firm belief that many of these 
veterans and their families, once 
they thoroughly understand the 
benefits and protection afforded by 
life insurance, will be consistent 
buyers of additional life insurance 
in the years to come. Whether this 
will be true or not, it is our re- 
sponsibility—because we have the 
“know how’—that we of life in- 
surancé should give them the 
soundest advice in their interest. 
Wherever possible, every veteran 





should keep his National Service 
Life Insurance, all or in part, in 
force for immediate, or ultimate, 
conversion. 

General Omar Bradley, the new 
administrator of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Washington, is most 
appreciative of the assistance be- 
ing given by life underwriters in 
the field and the companies in their 
efforts towards the conservation of 
Government life insurance. As you 
know General Bradley attended, re- 
cently, a large meeting in New 
York and publicly thanked the in- 
stitution of life insurance for its 
help. His assistant administrator, 
Harold Breining, has given me 
some interesting data on National 
Service Life Insurance: 

(1) On December 31, 1945, there 
were 12,943,000 policies in force 
for a total face amount of $96 bil- 
lions. In the last 4 months of 1945 
nearly 20% of the policies in force 
August 31st, 1945, were discontin- 
ued covering about 23% of the face 
amount in dollars of protection. 

(2) By December 31, 1945, death 
payments have been paid on 324,- 
240 lives of those in the services 
where the face amount involved was 
approximately $3 billions or an ave- 
rage of $9,250 on each case. Ac- 
crued installments already actually 
paid to beneficiaries total nearly 
$300 millions. 

(3) It is estimated that 1 out 
of 5 of those separated frcm active 
service have paid premiums direct- 
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ly after leaving the services but 
that of those being separated cur- 
rently approximately 1 out of 3 are 
keeping all or part of their gov- 
ernment insurance in force. 

(4) Here are some high spots of 
the job at the Veterans Administra- 
tion: 

(a) 125,000 pieces of mail re- 
ceived each day. 

(b) 1 million premium remit- 
tances received in December, 1945. 

(c) Master file now contains 24 
million cards of veterans of World 
Wars I and II who‘have carried in- 
surance or applied for benefits. 

(d) Master file contains 228,000 
Smiths; 13,000 named John; and 
8,000 of these are plain John Smith 
with no middle initial; 150,000 
Johnsons, 120,000 Browns, 110,000 
Millers, 100,000 Jones, 6,000 Rodri- 
guez and 2,500 Rodrigues. There 
are 3 different men whose full 
name, letter for letter, is Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright. 

These figures will give you some 
idea of the tremendous amount of 
the work involved. Thousands of 
letters reach the Veterans Adminis- 
tration each day where the full 
name or serial number is omitted. 
One service that every life insur- 
ance man can render to the return- 
ing veteran and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is to be certain that, 
when any communication—be it to 
a local district office or to Washing- 





ton—is sent in, it contains full and 
specific data regarding the veteran 
himself. 

This whole problem of conserva- 
tion is a very serious one as far as 
our own business is concerned to- 
day. We must live close to our 
policyholders and do everything 
possible to keep the insurance 
bought during the lush times of the 
war, continued in force. The Home 
Offices can write letters until the 
typewriters burn up. They will do 
little good. The real key to the 
situation lies in the hands of the 
underwriters in the field. One per- 
sonal interview with an intelligent, 
well-trained, personal producer is 
worth a dozen letters written by a 
Home Office or even a General 
Agent or a Manager! I am sure 
that you agree with me in that 
statement, and I plead with you to 
exercise all the ability, ingenuity 
and resourcefulness within your 
power to keep in close touch with 
your policyholders to conserve the 
business already on your books. It 
would be a catastrophe to have the 
lapse rate rise sharply again only 
to undo all the fine work which has 
been done in these past few years. 


Responsibility To Our Country 


And, lastly, may I urge that you 
take your responsibilities as a citi- 
zen, quite seriously. We are going 
through a difficult time. . The na- 


"This whole problem of conservation is a 


very serious one as far as our own business is 
concerned today ... The real key to the situation 
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lies in the hands of the underwriters in the field." 








tional picture today is not a happy 
one. Your morning newspaper, if 
you can get one, is crowded with 
disgusting news, difficult situations 
all over our land. It might even be 
said that we are following today 
some of the practices and fallacies 
that brought most of Europe to 
her knees. You may think that “It 
Can’t Happen Here.” But—it can. 
What are you doing about it? Your 
answer may be in the form of the 
question “What can I do?” I think 
that you can do a great deal. I 
may be accused of having some 
political motive in saying this, but 
how often have you expressed your- 
self to your own state legislators? 
Every citizen has a right—in fact 
a duty—to express his or her views 
to their elected representatives, but 
how often have you so expressed 
yourself? Many times you have 
disagreed with what has been done 
in your state and national picture, 
but when have you expressed your- 
self in the one way that your re- 
presentative understands — as a 
voter—by giving him your ideas or 
suggestions in no uncertain terms? 
If you believe that America’s 
best defense is a strong offense, 
why not be vocal about it where it 
will do some good? If you are for 
or against universal military train- 
ing, why don’t you express yourself 
so that it will register? If you are 
for or against the loan to Britain, 
why not tell your representative 
what you think? If you like or 
don’t like the attitude of industry 
toward labor or that of labor 
toward industry, why not register 
your opinion in the one way that 
it will do some good? Roger Wil- 
liams, who founded the great city 
of Providence,- went there from 
Boston because, he asserted, among 
other things, that the civil power 
of a State could properly have no 
jurisdiction over the consciences of 
men. He did not keep quiet! 
Someday, someone will put on a 
national campaign in America 
against the spirit of defeatism and 
frustration in our civic and nation- 
al affairs. When people get the 
idea a thing can’t be done and can’t 
be accomplished, half the failure 
has already been established. It is 
time for us to speak up or someone 
in the not too distant future may 
tell us to shut-up. Let us keep 


America strong — strong in the 
Democratic way. Perhaps, it is for 
this time and hour that we have 
been put on the earth. Let us not 
shirk our individual responsibili- 
ties. Let us think of our children 
and our children’s children. 
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TO ALL OF OUR POLICYOWNERS 
and friends we are deeply grateful for the 
success we have enjoyed during 1945, our 
Golden Anniversary year. This year—the 
most outstanding in the Company’s history 
—was a fitting climax to our 50 years of 
service to the insuring public of this nation. 


The record of our first half century of 
achievement is a story of protection and 
security given to our policyowners and their 
beneficiaries. This record of service is sum- 
marized in the 51st Annual Statement of our 


SSS financial condition, which we take pride in 


presenting. 
W. E. BIXBY, President 


H [st ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks............eeeeeeeeees $ 1,096,467.32 Rel GING: 0s vcusncnscvtaienisnes $154,216,546.00 
Federal Government—Direct or , , 
rn [ Fully Guaranteed Obligations 92,560,915.73 Claims in Process of Settlement....... 1,394,954.26 
State, County, Munic’l, School 11,648,076.04 Claims D d Unpaid.......... 
Public Utility ............040 920,575.00 ne ee ee ee eee read 
On Farm Properties. 15,882,698.74 Dividends Payable on Policies........ 1,659,095.87 
First On City Properties...  4,841,699.87 ‘ ae 
Mortgage Real FH. A. Loans on City Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance  2,886,734.40 
Estate Loans roperties (Insur Taxes Payable in 1946....... seseneses 400,000.00 
and Guaranteed by ovnins 
U. S. Government) 22,764,200.90 All Other Accrued Expenses.......... 302,620.60 
Accrued Interest on Investments...... | 1,224,088.74 
tote ie WA... nn ce ncncnsen 12,701,697.41 eee 
Premiums Receivable .............+-- 2,900,518.60 Surplus Unassigned ......ccccccceess 5,300,455.20 
Real Estate Owned, Including $207,230.54 . . 
Under Contracts of Sale............ 2,454,467.98 Paid-Up Capital ..........s.s0sse00e- 4,000,000.00 
Home Office Building...........++++- 1,165,000.00 Total Liabilities and Surplus to 
Total Net Admitted Assets.........$170,160,406.33 POUCIOWNMEG 6. cccccescéccecccnes $170,160,406.33 
Increase of Insurance in Force in 1945.......... ere ... $54,317,235 


peke bine cc cccc ce  - $609,581 ,090 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries in Last Half Century . .$171,000,000 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 3520 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Stage Is Set for Comedy 


HIS month’s menu in the New York theater is 

comedy, with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
back with us again in O Mistress Mine, after two 
years in the London Blitz, the incomparable clown, 
Bobby Clark, in his own version of Moliere’s The 
Would-Be Gentleman, and Betty Field in Dream 
Girl. 

All things in their proper order, let us consider 
the Lunts. Wonderful people with a sense of live- 
ly theater, they are here concerned in a piece 
of well-bred nonsense by Terence Rattigan (who 
writes in the Noel Coward manner) entitled O 
Mistress Mine in which they played before war- 
jittered London audiences off and on for a couple 
of years, calling it Love in Idleness over there. 

Directed by Mr. Lunt, the play at the tradition- 
infested Empire Theater tells in amiable terms 
of Sir John Fletcher, a British Cabinet minister, 
living in sin with widowed Mrs. Brown and un- 
able to obtain his divorce because of his Govern- 
ment post. Back from Canada, after an absence 
of three years, comes Mrs. Brown’s 17-year old 
son, Michael, his head crammed with Prof. Harold 
Laski and ideas on the brave new world. Michael 
registers stern disapproval of domestic condi- 
tions in his mother’s Westminster house paid for 
by Sir John, and bawls them both out. ; 
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NEW YORK 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne enjoy a good one 
in “O Mistress Mine,” comedy smash at the Empire 
Theater —and it is a smash! — But definitely 


Mrs. Brown retires with her son to a modest 
flat in surburban London. Michael ultimately has 
his own problems with the opposite sex and 
grows to see that even a Cabinet minister can be 
explained as a human being. The piece ends on 
a moral tone that should please even the stuffy 
Mrs. Grundys. 

If you’re thinking of seeing O Mistress Mine 
(and it’s definitely a must for all who love the 
theater) send in your reservations well in advance 
for your next visit to New York. Otherwise, 
there’s standing room only. 

The Lunts are an exceptional pair. They talk 
through each other’s lines, call each other 
“da-arling!” and generally play high-handedly in 
a manner that is a continual delight. This is the 
school of acting that two artists, who are tops in 
their profession, rehearse over the breakfast 
table with a genius for timing. As Michael, young 
Dick Van Patten, who was just another child 
actor a few years ago, launches forth in fierce 
youth with a performance that may quite rightly 
be termed brilliant at his tender years. 

The Theater Guild, in association with John C. 
Wilson, are the sponsors of O Mistress Mine. Run, 
do not walk, to the box office. 


“Dream Girl" 


HENEVER anybody is on stage for most of 

a production, the part is generally referred 
to by show-wise folks as a Hamlet, or marathon, 
one. Such a part is played by Betty Field in 
Dream Girl, written by her husband, Elmer Rice, 
and presented by the Playwrights’ Company at 
the Coronet. 

Author of about 30 plays (most of you will re- 
member Street Scene) many of which were of 
the problem or crusading species, Elmer Rice in 
Dream Girl proves that he can write light comedy, 
satire and burlesque with nary a thought of a 
“message.” There was some talk about Katherine 
Hepburn in the lead for this one, but New 
Yorkers are getting a much better job with Betty 
Field. 

This is the story of Georgina Allerton from the 
time she gets up at 8 o’clock one morning in her 
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New York apartment until 4 o’clock the next 
morning when she marries an embullient young 
newspaperman. Georgina starts dreaming from 
the time she turns on her radio and throughout 
her day. She fancies herself in love with her sis- 
ter’s husband and asks Mr. Anthony what she 
should do; she runs a bookshop that steadily loses 
money, writes an unsellable novel, ridiculed by 
the newspaper reporter ; imagines herself playing 
Portia at short notice when the star is suddenly 
unable to appear; dreams about a romantic trip 
to Mexico with an admirer. She just dreams her- 
self to pieces. It’s the newspaper guy who brings 
her back to reality and discovers that he has been 
in love with her all the time. 

By means of a revolving stage, the scenes, de- 
signed and lighted by Jo Mielziner, are whirled 
into position with a rapidity to suit the most 
finicky movie fan and Mr. Rice himself has di- 
rected the play knowingly for its full comedy 
value and flowing tempo. 

Not to be too punny about it, it is indeed a Field 
day for the star. She looks stunning in costumes 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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The incomparable comic, Bobby Clark, does Moliere’s “The Would- 


Betty Field daydreams as “Dream Girl’? while Wendell Corey doesn’t 
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The Lunts, Betty Field and 
Bobby Clark Take Manhattan for 
a Storm of Laughs in the 


Broadway Theater 


BY RUSSELL RHODES 


tleman” to a fare-thee-well of hilarity at the Booth Theater 


ngle soft-spoken word of it—At the Coronet Theater 
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HE rate at which returning 
veterans are dropping their 

National Service Life Insur- 
ance continues to worry both the 
government and the private life 
insurance companies. The former 
because the surrender of protec- 
tion ultimately means more want 
and a greater burden on all citi- 
zens to take care of those depen- 
dents who will be left without sup- 
port. The latter because it in- 
volves the negation of the very 
principle upon which life insur- 
ance grew to greatness. Only 
about 20 per cent of the veterans 
were keeping their government 
life insurance, although that fig- 
ure is said to be showing some 
slight improvement. 


The Veterans Administration 
has disclosed data showing that on 
December 31, 1945, there were 
12,943,000 policies in force for a 
total of $96,000,000,000. Death pay- 
ments on 324,240 lives of those in 
the services, where the face 
amount involved was some $3,000,- 
000,000, had been made up to the 
close of last year. Installments 
accrued and already paid to bene- 
ficiaries total about $300,000,000. 

Alexander E. Patterson, execu- 
tive vice-president of Mutual Life 
of New York and chairman of the 
joint life insurance committee 
formed to help service men keep 
their government life insurance in 
force, says that in the last quar- 
ter of 1945 about $29 billion of the 
service life insurance had been 
lapsed. 


Guertin Bill 


In New York, the legislature 
will soon consider the revised ver- 
sion of the Guertin Bill. The for- 
mer version was passed by the 
State in 1943, but was vetoed by 
Governor Thomas Dewey on the 
ground that there was insufficient 
time to permit a proper study of 
the measure. Deviation in the pres- 
ent measure from the former is 
twofold. First, distinction has 
been removed as to interest differ- 
entials in determining interest 
values, and the employment of a 
differential is allowed only after 
approval by the superintendent of 
insurance. Second, an interest rate 
of 3 per cent maximum is set for 
valuation purposes as against the 
3.5 per cent permitted in the 
standard bill. The standard bill 
has been passed in about twenty 
States and its provisions can be 
utilized in some ten additional 
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States where conflict with existing 
statutes does not occur. 

Evident attempt is so to fix mat- 
ters that the nonforfeiture values 
will be equitable under all condi- 
tions. Surrender charges would 
also be affected. Proponents of 
the differential assert that one of 
its advantages would be to pre- 
vent the sale of investments (dur- 
ing bad times) at a price below 
that at which the equity of policy- 
holders, as represented by those 
investments, might be evaluated. 


TNEC Program 
The Federal Trade Commission 
is asking Congress to turn prompt 
attention to the recommendations 





President Ralph R. Lounsbury and 
Anmarie Gala, a grass-skirted danc- 
ing girl on hand for her decorative and 
atmospheric effect, greeted Jack Cook, 
member of the underwriting depart- 
ment of the Bankers National Life In- 
surance Company, Montclair, N. J., 
when he returned to work recently 
after serving many months with the 
Signal Corps in the South Pacific. 

On his desk was a warm bottle of 
beer, copies of the Police Gazette, 
several “Comic” books, a homemade 
cake “from one cook to another,” and 
spurious telegrams from (among 
others) the Wacs, Doug MacArthur, the 














regarding the economic and legis- 
lative program which was recom- 
mended in 1941 by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, 
headed by Senator Joseph O’Maho- 
ney, Wyoming Democrat. Prob- 
ably the Commission will not at 
first handle insurance aspects of 
the program as such. However, 
many of the recommendations of 
the TNEC are such that they 
would affect insurance even 
though not considered specifically 
from that angle. 

These recommendations include 
(1) Prohibition of interlocking 
directorates to check concentration 
of big business and to give smaller 
corporations less injurious com- 


Manila Police Department, and a flock 
of dusky maidens in New Guinea. A 
blotting-paper palm tree supported one 
end of a GI hammock behind his desk. 
Gorgeous pin-up girls looked down 
from the walls of his office. Under his 
chair was a pair of battered slippers. 
Jack Cook, who lives in Montclair, 
has been associated with the Bankers 
National since 1929. He served in the 
Signal Corps for two years and was 
commended by Brig. General Trudeau 
for his “outstanding work during the 
construction, equipping. and initial op 
erating phase” of a radio center in 
Manila, the very heart of Japan. 
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petition; (2) Making corporation 
directors trustees in fact as well 
as in law so that their individual 
responsibility would be greater; 
(3) To check business dealings on 
the part of corporation officers and 
directors where done for their 
own profit with corporations in 
which they have a managerial in- 
terest; (4) To fix personal civil 
liability on officers and directors 
for violations of anti-trust laws 
when such violations result from 
actions originated by them; (5) 
To standardize methods of inter- 
corporate financing and define the 
character and scope of subsidiary 
corporations. —- Developments are 
being anxiously watched by insur- 
ance interests. 





The National Association of 
Life Underwriters closed last year 
with a record high membership of 
40,294 ana had an increase of 5266 
members during the twelve-month. 
Data to that effect were released 
by William S. Leighton, chairman 
of the membership committee and 
representative at Minneapolis for 
the New York Life. There were 
39 new units added to the organi- 
zation in 1945 and the total affili- 
ated with the NALU is 482. 
Largest group is the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York with gq membership of 
2048. Second is Chicago with 
1879 members and third is Pitts- 
burgh with 1097. However, Penn- 
sylvania leads in number of local 





Ten managers and assistant man- 
agers recently returned from service in 
the armed forces to the New York Life 
Insurance Company are pictured above 
with Dudley Dowell, vice president of 
the company, as they attended a re- 
fresher course in agency management 
conducted at the home office. 

They are, with present position and 
rank while in the armed forces, from 
left to right: Jack P. Murphy, assistant 
manager, Washington, D. C., Branch, 
first class petty officer, U. S. Coast 
Guard: James E. Brickett, manager, 
Montana Branch, major, A..U. S. S. 
John S. Gaines, assistant manager, 
Northern New Jersey Branch, Robert 


E. Dye, assistant manager, Oakland, 
Cal., Branch, and Richard Stewart, as- 
sociate manager, Golden Gate Branch, 
San Francisco, Navy lieutenants. 

Vice-President Dowell: John O. Cul- 
len, assistant manager, Golden Gate 
Branch, San Francisco, former Navy 
lieutenant-commander; James D. Dun- 
ning, training supervisor, Pacific Divi- 
sion, and William A. King, assistant 
manager, Washington, D. C., former 
Navy lieutenants; Clark C. Gearhart. 
manager, Lincoln Branch, New York 
City, former Navy _lieutenant-com- 
mander, and Gilbert L. Schultz, as- 
sistant manager, Oregon Branch, former 
Coast Guard lieutenant. 





associations within the State—30. 
Texas is second on that basis with 
24 local units, and Illinois is third 
with 23. 


The NALU, of which Clancy D. 
Connel is president, will hold its 
midyear meeting in Omaha on 
March 13-16. Head of the Omaha 
committee is Lee Wandling, who 
represents the Equitable Society. 
In charge of reservations for the 
meeting is Robert A. Wiley at 600 
Securities Building, Omaha 2, Neb. 
Reservations now pouring in indi- 
cate that the midyear gathering 
will be one of the largest the As- 
sociation has ever held. Commit- 
tee meetings will precede the ses- 
sions of the national council of the 
NALU so that matters brought up 
in committee will be ready for dis- 
cussion and action by the council 
in its main deliberations. 


Life Managers 


Early in January the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation began functioning. This 
is the unit resulting from the com- 
bination of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. It 
got off to a flying start with 160 
charter member. companies, which 
was a net gain of 24 members over 
the previous organizational pic- 
ture. The companies now in the 
membership represent 94 per cent 
of all the private life insurance in 
the United States. The Research 
Bureau had gained 14 new com- 
panies during the year 1945 and 
they, as well as all other members 
of the Bureau, became charter 
members of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
for which John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., is managing director. 

Besides these, there were 12 
companies which were members of 
the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, but not of the Bureau. 
These also became charter mem- 
bers of the LIAMA. They are the 
American Reserve Life, American 
United, Bankers Union, Business 
Men’s, Home Life of Philadelphia, 
Lincoln National Life, Policyhold- 
ers National, Travelers, Western 
& Southern, Western Reserve, 
State Life of Indiana and Reserve 
Loan Life. 


Quality Award : 


The Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters are the two organiza- 
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tions which annually sponsor the 
National Quality Award. Appli- 
cations for the 1946 Award are 
now being received and it is ex- 
pected that about 5000 will qualify 
as against 1300 qualifying in the 
previous year. The application 
blank can be obtained from any 
of the local associations of the 
NALU as well as from many of 
the companies. Closing date for 
filing applications is March 31. 
Applicants for the Award must 
have a persistency record which 
shows that 90 per cent by number 
of lives or by amount, whichever is 
higher, of the ordinary business of 
the last two years is still in force 
on December 31 preceding the 
year of the Award. They must 
have paid for not less than $150,- 


000 on at least 15 lives in each of 
the years. At least $100,000 of the 
figure must be ordinary or month- 
ly ordinary in each of the two 
years, although credit will be 
given for industrial writings. This 
year, the two-year association 
membership qualification is not re- 
quired, but the applicant must be 
a member in good standing of the 
NALU. Applicants in areas where 
there is no local association may 
qualify by being a non-resident 
member of the association closest 
to them. They must have been 
full-time representatives of their 
present company for the preceding 
two full calendar years. 


Company Notes 


The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago has made Robert 











To Sele Jee 


“As to the value of life insurance,” 
Robert S. Kerr, lawyer, oil magnate 
and, currently, the Governor of Okla- 
homa, wrote to the editor of The Spec- 
tator recently, “it gives me pleasure to 
say that I know of no sounder invest- 
ment available to the average man, 
whatever his vocation or profession, 
than a reasonable amount of life in- 
surance, based on his ability to pay. 

“Life insurance gives the insured a 
feeling of security while he works at 
his daily task, and insures protection 
from want to his loved ones in case of 
death. In no other way can a man of 
limited means provide an estate at so 
little cost and be assured of protection 
for his family.” 

Governor Kerr, who is pictured in- 
formally above leaning on top of a 
barrel of molasses and a sack of pe- 
cans—prize products of the State of 
Oklahoma, was born in Ada, Okla., 
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Sept. 11, 1896. Like so many boys in 
the recent conflict, young Mr. Kerr 
stepped directly out of his cap and 
gown, after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, into the well- 
known olive-drab—and very quickly, 
then, into the uniform of a second lieu- 
tenant in the field artillery. Back in 
civies again, Mr. Kerr plunged into the 
study of law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1922. He founded the firm of 
Kerr & Lambert. Oil next tugged at his 
elbow, arrestingly, and he became a 
drilling contractor, partner of the Kerr- 
Lynn Drilling Company and president 
of the Kerlyn Oil Company. Intensely 
interested in politics and the public 
weal throughout his colorful and high- 
ly successful career, Mr. Kerr had 
served as a special justice of the Ok- 
jahoma Supreme Court—in 1931—be- 
fore being elected governor of the State 
in January, 1943. 


L. Fontaine director of publicity. 
He recently returned from three 
years of duty with the Navy and 
before that had been with the 
company for twelve years. At the 
same time, Robert B. Beck has 
been appointed associate educa- 
tional director of the Continental. 
He will devote much of his time to 
a new school for the re-education 
and training of returning service 
men. 

The Reserve Loan Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas has pur- 
chased the National Life Assur- 
ance Company of Oklahoma. The 
latter was formed in 1931 as the 
National Aid Life by H. B. Hough- 
ton who continued as president up 
to the time of sale to Reserve Loan 
Life. The transaction allows Re- 
serve Loan Life to acquire over 
$100 millions of insurance in 
force, about $16 millions in assets 
and some $1 million in surplus. 

The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford 
has been licensed to do business in 
Canada. The company has named 
Wilson E. McLean as its chief 
agent in the Dominion with head- 
quarters in Toronto. 

The General American Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis has 
fully completed the mutualization 
plan which was started in June of 
1936. Ownership has been trans- 
ferred from stockholders to policy- 
holders and the final 9400 shares 
of stock have been retired at a cost 
of $564,000 and at a rate of $60 a 
share. This brings to $3,494,000 
the total from surplus earnings of 
the General American which was 
utilized to make the mutualization 
fully effective. Policyholders of 
the old Missouri State Life (which 
the General American reinsured in 
September of 1935) also benefit by 
the mutualization. Walter W 
Head is president of the General 
American. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company of Columbus, following 
the retirement of Joseph K. Bye 
who has been secretary and trea- 
surer for thirty-one years, has 
promoted four officials in the home 
office. T. T. McClintock has been 
made secretary; Joseph M. Downs 
became treasurer; E. ].. iforrison 
was made comptroller; and I. M. 
McCampbe!l became actuary. All 
other off-ers of the company re- 
main unchanged in their posts. 
They are Claris Adams, president; 
Frank L. Barnes, vice-president 
and director of agencies; Harry 
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C. Fetsch, vice-president; Dr. 
Thomas F. Ross, medical director 
who is now still in the Navy; and 
Dr. P. H. Charlton, acting medical 
director. 


The Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh has an- 
nounced the resignation of H. T. 
Burnett as agency vice-president 
after 28 years of service with the 
organization. He began in the 
business in 1914 and joined the 
Reliance Life in 1918 as manager 


of the Alabama department. After 


nearly two decades there he went 
to the home office and was elected 
vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies in 1936. He played a promi- 
nent part on the directorate of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and was chairman of its 
executive committee in 1940. He 
also served as secretary and chair- 
man of the agency section of the 
American Life Convention. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of St. Paul has 
promoted three officers to new 
positions. Walter J. Rupert has 
been made actuary; Franklin 
Briese has been elected treasurer; 
and Charles L. Dockstader has 
been given the title of personnel 
officer in addition to his regular 
duties as assistant secretary. 
President of the Minnesota Mutual 
is T. A. Phillips. 


The Western & Southern Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati 
has elected Edward S. Runnells as 
vice-president. A director for 36 
years, he has served as auditor 
and in various other capacities. 
Webb I. Vorys, of the law firm of 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease of 
Columbus, has been made a direc- 
tor. In addition, Edwin H. Von- 
derbrink has been made auditor, 
and Edward B. Fackler was named 
consulting actuary. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company of Hartford has 
made a number of promotions in 
the home office staff. Lyndes B. 
Stone and Herbert C. Skiff were 
elected secretaries and A. Chanler 
Ryder and Paul H. C. Haggard 
were made assistant secretaries. 
Hugh S. Campbell was named as- 
sistant counsel and George H. 
Hamilton and Olin J. Budd were 
made assistant comptrollers. The 
promotions of Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Hamilton will become effective 
immediately upon their return 
from active service. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


shows individual values of 35 of 
the nation’s outstanding securities. 
For consistency, the dates selected 
were Sept. 1, 1929, 1932, and 1945 
or the first day thereafter in which 
quotations were given. The graph 
visualizes the fact that a total in- 
vestment of $5,460 in one share of 
each of these 35 outstanding stocks 
would have been worth only $1,225 
on Sept. 1, 1932. In an active and 
rising market the same stocks were 
worth only $2,537 on Sept. 4, 1945, 
still off 50 per cent at that time. 
On the other hand, if an indi- 
vidual in 1929 put the price of these 
stocks, namely $5,460 into the pur- 
chase of a single premium life 
policy at age 30, he would have in- 
creased his estate by $15,000 im- 
mediately. In addition, his cash 
equity in this policy would have 
been increasing so that on Sept. 1, 
1945, the same date when these 
stocks were worth only 46 per cent 
of the original investment, his in- 
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vestment would be worth $7,140, or 
131 per cent of the original invest- 
ment in the policy. 

The same protection holds for 
any amount invested; $1,091.94 
would have purchased a single pre- 
mium policy of $3,000, and the in- 
vestment would now be _ worth 
$1,398. 


Unanswerable Sales Argument 


It hardly seems necessary to re- 
peat here that the economic fluctua- 
tions have provided life insurance 
salesmen with the basis of a con- 
vincing and unanswerable sales 
argument. Particularly, it should 
be understood that the life insur- 
ance arguments, arising from any 
economic upheaval are by no means 
restricted to use during such a 
period. Far from it. The employ- 
ment of such arguments are as 
good today as they were in 1933 
during the depth of the depression. 

If any good has come out of past 
experience, it is in the lessons 
learned thereby, and the life insur- 
ance lesson taught is one that will 
never grow old. It answers com- 
pletely the big question which the 
prospect of today is asking and is 
going to continue to ask: “Is life 
insurance a safe place for my 
money ?” 


A Simple and Easy Approach 


It provides the easiest approach 
to those who are uncertain about 
life insurance and answers un- 
equivocaily and completely the pro- 
tests of those who claim they can 
invest their money more advan- 
tageously in fields other than life 
insurance. It conclusively con- 
vinces even the most skeptical that 
one does not have to die in order 
to win with life insurance. 

The chart is not a form of de- 
pression talk nor is its purpose to 
discourage investment in stocks 
and bonds. It merely shows that 
life insurance, submitted to the 
most tremendous pressure placed 
upon it in the history of our coun- 
try, stood the test 100 per cent, 
proved its absolute stability in com- 
parison with other investments and 
showed itself not only a builder of 
estates but a sure source of invest- 
ment as well. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Men Honor 
“Joe” Behan With a Million-A-Day 


ITH sales averaging over 

$1,000,000 per business day, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company representatives sold 
more than $28,000,000 of insur- 
ance in the testimonial to Vice- 
President Joseph C. Behan in 
December. As _ reported in the 
January issue of The Spectator, he 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his services with the company on 
New Year’s Day. 

The campaign was initiated and 
sponsored by the general agents 
and agents. As announced by 
George E. Lackey, Detroit general 
agent, who served as general chair- 
man of the Behan Testimonial Com- 
mittee, the company had no part 
in sponsoring the campaign, but 
loaned the services of Seneca Gam- 
ble, who directed the promotion. 

“Orchids for Joe Behan” was the 
promotional theme. <A_ brochure 
bearing this title was sent to 
agents. Surrounding a picture of 
Mr. Behan there were perforated 
“petals” spelling O-R-C-H-I-D-S. On 
completion of his first campaign ap- 
plication, the underwriter tore out 
the “O” petal, leaving a hole in the 
cover of the brochure, through 
which the letter “S” appeared. With 
the second sale, the “R” petal was 
used, disclosing “U.” Continuing 
the plan, as the sales spelled 
“OQ-R-C-H-I-D-S” for Mr. Behan, 
they spelled “S-U-C-C-E-S-S” for 
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the agent. The reverse side of the 
petal showed the name of the rep- 
sentative and amount sold. 

Throughout the campaign, a gold- 
en bowl 16 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep stood against a gold cloth 
background on Vice - President 
Behan’s desk, to receive the petals. 
It was brimful when the campaign 
ended. 

Gold bordered greeting cards 
reached Mr. Behan by special de- 
livery at his home on January 1, 
the true anniversary. These brought 
congratulations and good wishes 
from hundreds of representatives. 

When Mr. Behan reached his of- 
fice on January 2, he was greeted 
by 50 red roses from his fellow 
officers and an arrangement of 50 
varieties of flowers from the home 
office family. During the luncheon 
period, Chairman of the Board 
Bertrand J. Perry presented the 
Massachusetts Mutual 50-year ser- 
vice medal to Mr. Behan. 

Officers and underwriters of other 
insurance companies in this coun- 
try and Canada showered Mr. 
Behan with letters and telegrams 
bearing congratulations and good 
wishes. 

The volume of business submit- 
ted to the company during the testi- 
monial campaign kept the home of- 
fice busy many nights, and issues 
have not yet caught up to applica- 
tions received during the final 
stages of the drive. 





A POINT SYSTEM ... 
(Concluded from page 27) 


married and has no dependents 
other than his wife. He has just 
taken a new job, after being dis- 
charged from the army, so that 
his point score of 50 is low mostly 
on the grounds of present low in- 
come, low age group and no assur- 
ance of permanency. 

On the other hand, an agreeable 
surprise was the case of Mr. W. B. 
I discovered his score is up to over 
100 points. The answer is he just 
bought a new home, (mortgage and 
all) ordered a new car, entered his 
daughter in a first-rate college; his 
income is much greater than it has 
ever been; he’s over 50 years or 
age; he has cleaned upallhis policy 
loans and is now paying his premi- 
ums annually (not even taking his 
days of grace) and letting his divi- 
dends accumulate to boot. Now 
you don’t need any chart to tell you 
he’s a first class prospect, and yet 
I’ve been carrying him somewhere 
in the middle of my list instead of 
at or near the top where he belongs. 
Is it possible I have been spending 
my time on others definitely less 
promising? 

Here’s another idea: After you 
have graded your prospects, sort 
them out geographically. You can 
then concentrate in that territory 
in which you have accumulated the 
most points. If you start out st 
the beginning of the week with 
prospects totalling, say, 1000 points 
it is hard to see how you can miss. 
On the other hand, if your total 
reservoir of prospects falls below 
an aggregate of 1500 points, you’re 
skating on thin ice and it would be 
better to concentrate on prospecting 
for a while. 

So why not start the year 1946 
off by giving the point system of 
evaluating prospects a try. Look 
at it in the nature of a game. It 
can be lots of fun. Candle some of 
those prospect eggs and see if you 
haven’t been setting on a few china 
ones by mistake. Change the rat- 
ings around, or modify them, if you 
think it necessary. If it does the 
trick for you tell us about it. That’s 
the beautiful part of this life insur- 
ance business. We have no trade 
secrets and, if we hit on some 
thing that makes the going a little 
smoother for us, we immediately 
want to share it with the other 
fellow. ° Let us know how you make 
out... please! 
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DIRECTED IN HIS WILL THAT HIS LIFE 
INSURANCE PROCEEDS BE USED TO 

you MAINTAIN A GUARD, OUTSIDE HIS TOMB 
sort BECAUSE OF HIS FEAR OF GHOULS ! 
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HASTENING THE DAY OF VICTORY! 
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In 16 CENTURY VENICE, 
WHEN A NATIVE PASSED AWAY, ALL 
HIS RELATIVES WERE OBLIGED TO 


FLOGGINGS AWAITED RELATWES 
WHO VIOLATED THIS STATE DECREE! 
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BELGIUM, IF A PEDESTRIAN WAS 
STRUCK BY A CAR, HE WAS FINED! 
IF BADLY HURT..... TOSSED INT 
SAIL UPON EMERGING FROM THE 
HosPITAL | IF KILLED, HIS 
RELATIVES WERE FINED ! 
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AMES R. ADAMS, Richard N. Ford, C.L.U., and 

James E. Scholefield, C.L.U., have been appointed 
assistant directors of the service and company rela- 
tions division of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, to assist Director Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, it was announced Feb. 7, by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., managing director of the association. 

Mr. Adams, who has a broad background in the 
business and has been on the Association and Re- 
search Bureau staff since 1944, has been made assis- 
tant director in charge of the Schools in Agency 
Management. 
~ Mr. Ford, who has been with the association for 18 
years, becomes assistant director in charge of publi- 
cations. As such he will be responsible for the work 
of the company relations division in connection with 
the preparation and issuance of such regular publi- 
cations as the Manager’s Handbook, Current Prac- 
tices, the Manager’s Magazine, as well as special re- 
ports and studies. 

Mr. Scholefield, with the association since 1935, be- 
comes assistant director in charge of consultations 
and will assume charge of direct service to member 
companies with consultations both at Hartford head- 
quarters and in the company home offices. 

* * * 

A “flying squadron,” sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, will embark on a 10,000-mile 
tour to give 3% hours seminars on National Service 
Life Insurance, and other veterans’ benefits, before 
life underwriters and interested guests in 25 cities 
throughout the United States in February and March, 
it is announced by John D. Marsh, chairman of the 
NALU Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and general 
agent, Lincoln National Life, Washington, D. C. 

The three-man team will be composed of Vaughn W. 
Summers, Charles K. Reid II, and Paul L. Williams, 
veterans of World War II, who are now regional in- 
surance officers for the Veterans’ Administration. 
Before the war they were life underwriters: Mr. Sum- 
mers with the Lincoln National in Washington, Mr. 
Reid with the Connecticut General in Philadelphia and 
Mr. Williams with the Prudential in Washington. 


* * * 


President Clancy D. Connell has announced the 
schedule for the midyear meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters which will be held in 
Omaha, March 13-16, 1946, as follows: March 13, 
meeting of the board of trustees; March 14, meetings 
of NALU standing and special committees during the 
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day with a state association officers’ meeting in the 
evening; March 15, meeting of the National Council; 
March 16, meeting of the board of trustees and the 
Omaha Sales Congress. 


Alfred J. Johannsen, New York City general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life, was elected 
president of the New York City Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting recently at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Johannsen is a past president of 
the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
Others elected at the meeting are: vice-president, John 
M. Fraser, New York City, general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; secretary-treasurer, S. S. Wolf- 
son, New York City, general agent for the Berkshire 
Life. 

* * 

The first “C. L. U. Institute,” so long anticipated by 
interested underwriters, is to be held at the University 
of Connecticut from June 24 through July 5. Choice 
of the University of Connecticut is a particularly 
happy one for this initial venture since Dean Laurence 
J. Ackerman of the School of Business Administration 
from the beginning has been intimately associated 
with the American College of Life Underwriters and 
the problems of the American Society. 


* * * 


Mary Foster Barber, assistant to the president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, will be the guest speaker at the 
regular monthly luncheon of the Detroit Life Under- 
writers Association on Wednesday, February 20, in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Her 
subject will be “Women’s Market Through the Candid 


Camera Lens.” 
* * * 


Howell W. Kitchell, president of the Chicago Life 
Insurance and Trust Council, announces that a joint 
meeting of the Council, together with the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, will be held at 
12 noon, February 14, in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel La Salle. The speaker on this occasion will be 
Basil S. Collins, C.L.U., assistant vice-president, Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


Freeman J. Wood, president of the Life Agency 
Managers of Chicago announces that A. R. Jaqua, 
who organized the Life Insurance Marketing Course 
at Purdue University, was the featured speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the association, February 5. 
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IsAND COMPANIES | 


HE Confederation Life Association of Toronto 

has appointed C. D. Devlin, general manager, and 
elected him to the board of directors. At the same 
time J. K. McDonald was named vice-president and 
Senator G. Peter Campbell was elected a director. 


* * * 


Dr. Charles Maertz has been named medical direc- 
tor by the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. Other 
appointments include: Harold P. Winter, assistant 
vice-president; Dr. Edward Kuck, associate medical 
director; B. G. De Weese, assistant vice-president; 
Clyde Ferguson, Harrison P. Warner, Fred. W. Gus- 
weiler, assistant superintendents of agencies and Dr. 
William D. Hickerson, assistant medical director. 


* * * 


Charles L. Campbell has been elected a director 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford. Mr. 
Campbell is president of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company of Hartford. 

* * * 


Julian Price, president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, N. C., since 
1919 and one of the stalwarts of the life insurance 
business, has been advanced to the post of chair- 
man of the board. His son, Ralph C. Price, succeeds 
him as president. John Van Lindley, also of Greens- 
boro, has been made a director of the company. 

* * * 


The Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh has named as directors: Charles E. Bennett, 
president of Manufacturers Light & Heat Company 
and John F. Smith, president of Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, both of Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company of Colum- 
bus announces the retirement of Joseph K. Bye as 
Secretary-treasurer and the appointments of T. T. 
McClintock as secretary, E. L. Morrison, comptroller, 
and I. M. Campbell, actuary. 

* * 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company: has 
elected William Whitesell as treasurer. Mr. Whitesell 
was born in Newark in 1888 and joined the Mutual 
Benefit in 1905. 


* * * 


O. F. Stafford has been elected president of the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, N. C., 
succeeding Emory C. Green. M. G. Fallin, Jr., was 
at the same time named vice-president; G. V. Mc- 
Neill and T. H. Lind, secretary-treasurers. Mr. 
Stafford was president of the Gate City Life In- 
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surance Company of Greensboro when that company 
was merged with the Pilot Life last year and since 
the merger has acted as chairman of the board. 


* * * 


The United Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex., will increase its capital stock by $400,- 
000 to $1,000,000. This will be accomplished by a 
stock dividend of 50 per cent and the issuance of 
$100,000 of new stock at a par value of $10 per 
share. The new stock will be sold at $25 per share. 

* i * 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, 
N. C., declared a dividend of six dollars per share 
and a bonus to home office employees of five per 
cent of their last year’s salary. 


~ * * 


Col. Thomas A. Thrash has resumed his post as 
vice-president of the Columbian Mutual Insurance 
Life of Memphis, Tenn., after five years in the 
United States Army. 

*% * _ 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more, Md., has appointed Fred I. Wunderlick to be 
superintendent of agencies with headquarters at the 
home office. The company has well over $150,000,000 
of life insurance in force. 

* * * 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., recently made its quarterly survey 
for 1945 of buyers of life insurance with policies of 
$10,000 or more. Individual proprietors led all other 
groups both in number of policies bought and in total 
volume purchased. 

Listed according to number of policies bought, the 
big buyer groups were: Individual proprietors, execu- 
tives, managers, professional men, skilled workers, 
clerks, salesmen, unclassified, housewives, students, 
farmers, unskilled workers, and teachers. 

Individual proprietors, executives, managers, and 
professional men accounted for more than twice as 
many policies and for more than twice the volume of 
all the other classes combined. 

The big buyer groups listed according to total 
amounts purchased were: Individual proprietors, 
executives, managers, professional men, skilled work- 
ers, clerks, salesmen, housewives, unclassified, stu- 
dents, farmers, unskilled workers, and teachers. 

* * * 


The Metropc!itan Life Insurance Company of New 
York receuti7 held ceremonies celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of .ervice with the company of Secretary 
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James P. Bradley. The service medal presented to 
Mr. Bradley was given by Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man. of the board, who has been with the company for 
62 years. Both joined the Metropolitan as mail boys: 
Mr. Ecker in 1883 and Mr. Bradley in 1895. At the 
same time, Cecil J. North, vice-president in charge 
of field management, was presented with a medal 
symbolizing twenty-five years of service. 
* * 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia and Transamerica Corp. have jointly purchased 
the entire stock of Allied Building Credits, Inc., well- 
known St. Paul mortgage firm with approximately $17 
million of assets, as announced October 19 by Presi- 
dent Dwight L. Clarke. 

The purchase was made from the associated Weyer- 
haeuser companies which formed Allied Building Cred- 
its a decade ago to provide merchandising assistance 
for lumber dealers through the acquisition of instal- 
ment notes and making of residential mortgage loans. 
ABC operates throughout the United States and will 
continue under its present management with home 
offices maintained in St. Paul. 

“Allied Building Credits, Inc., has been one of our 
principal mortgage correspondents for a number of 
years and we have enjoyed very satisfactory relations 
with them,” Mr. Clarke said in outlining how the new 
purchase will expand Occidental’s access to high-grace 
investments in the mortgage field. The Company’s 
portfolio already contains a substantial block of mort- 
gage paper acquired through ABC, he said, and there 
is a sizeable amount of Occidental creditor’s insurance 
in force on the Allied Building Credits Loans. 

* * * 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company of 
Greensboro, N. C., has promoted Robert G. Blair to 
be superintendent of agencies, according to M. A. 
White, vice-president in charge of agencies. He has 
been with the company since 1928 and during the war 
he served as pilot instructor at Starkville Field, Miss., 
and at Darr Aero Tech Field at Albany, Ga. He 
returned to the Jefferson Standard following his 
release from active service in December of 1944. 
Vice-President White also announced the return to 
the agency department of George Christopher, field 
service assistant, who was recently discharged from 
the Army Air Corps. 

* * * 

The Massachusetts Protective Association, the 
Paul Revere Life Insurance Company and the Massa- 
chusetts Protective Life Assurance Company, all of 
Worcester, Mass., have made Harry J. Shaffer director 
of agencies. He joined the Union Central Life follow- 
ing his graduation from University of Akron and 
identified himself with the agency department in 1936 
after considerable field experience. He remained with 
the Union Central as assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies until 1943. Two years ago he became general 
manager of the Union Central in Cleveland. 

* * * 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has appointed Whitlow B. Wal- 
lace as assistant director of agencies. John A. With- 
erspoon is vice-president and director of agencies for 
the company. Mr. Wallace has just recently returned 
to the company after four years of duty with the 
Navy. He had been actuarial assistant with the Vol- 
unteer State Life and had been with the company since 
1934. 
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New York—Of All Places 


(Concluded from page 35) 
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by Mainbocher and she underplays her long and 
varied role for sure comedy and character. Ably 
supporting her as featured players are Wendell 
Corey as the newspaperman and Evelyn Varden 
as her mother. One of the funniest scenes written 
for years in the American theater is the telephone 
conversation between Corey and Miss Field while 
he’s trying to make her say “yes” to a theater 
party for which he has press seats. 


"The Would-Be Gentleman" 


OST of the boys who make their living writ- 

ing about the DRAHMA for the dailies were 
pretty stuffy when they came to reporting on 
The Would-Be Gentleman in which the fabulous 


‘ Michael Todd presents the great Bobby Clark at 


the Booth Theater. Most of the critics went on to 
say that Moliere’s play was tedious satire at best, 
that Mr. Clark debauched it from its original 
level and presented it only as a one-man show. 

Yass, indeed! Yass, indeed !—as the also-great 
Mr. W. C. Fields would remark. So it’s a one- 
man show. Well, gentle readers, take it from 
one who’s seen Slivers, the fantastic mime from 
the old Hippodrome, Grock, the eminent French 
pantaloon, Charlie Chaplin and Groucho Marx, 
that Bobby Clark is unquestionably one of the 
great comics of the modern stage. The only other 
clown, who could possibly compete with him, is 
Bert Lahr. 

In The Would-Be Gentleman, Bobby is also ina 
Hamlet part. He takes singing lessons, fencing 
lessons, dancing lessons and lessons on how to 
speak prose properly and thus become a howling 
swell among the courtiers of King Louis the Four- 
teenth of France. This gives him a chance to 
growl and bay like a love-lorn wolf, get tangled 
up with his sword, dance his own type of minuet 
and leer like mad all over the joint. It also gives 
him a chance to wear any number of outlandish 
costumes. 

You may call all this sort of thing hokum. Well, 
once Bobby was a judge in a court room scene. 
This was back in The Streets of Paris, also a 
Mike Todd show. “We will have no hokum here,” 
he said sternly, pounding the desk with a gavel. 
Then he proceeded to grab a pig-bladder from a 
court attendant and rush crazily all about the 
room, beating the spectators over the heads with _ 
this implement. Finally, exhausted, he sank back 
into his judge’s chair and remarked quite simply, 
“That’s what I mean by hokum!” 

He doesn’t wear specs painted around his eyes 
and he doesn’t smoke those interminable cigars 
in the Moliere piece, but he has a lot of fun with 
a snuff box, hats and wigs. And if you don’t think 
he’s funny, you’re just an old phoof, that’s all. 
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For 96 Years “All’s Well” with 


NATIONAL LIFE of Vermont 


REPORT FOR 1945: 


EW life insurance paid for aggregating $78,412,196 

was the greatest in the history of the Company. 

Insurance in force had a record increase of $57,569,656 
to $740,588,698, an all-time high. 

Assets increased $35,837,558.11, or 12.32%, to $326,- 
781,145.68, crossing the three-hundred-million-dollar 
mark for the first time. 

3.44% net was earned on net assets compared with 
3.43% in 1944. 

Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled 
$23,260,879.24, including $4,772,844.21 dividends. 

The Company enjoyed very favorable mortality ex- 
perience despite the casualties of war. From Pearl Harbor 
to the end of 1945, the Company paid 479 war claims, 
aggregating $1,493,820.08. 

For the fourth consecutive year no bond in the state- 
ment was past due as to principal or interest. 

The market value of our bonds was $117,904,804.60 
which was $4,177,326.09 or 3.67% more than book value. 

The Company’s preferred stocks, all cumulative as to 
dividends, had a market value of $11,250,717 which was 
$1,179,412.11 in excess of book value. Two issues were 
in arrears. 

A market fluctuation reserve equal to the excess of 
market value over book value of preferred stocks and 
one perpetual bond issue has been established. 

Our favorable experience with Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured loans continues. Since 1935, we 
have completed foreclosure on 57 FHA loans out of 


36,256 FHA loans purchased. 

Loans in foreclosure numbered 23, representing $77,- 
880.50 of which 18 in an amount of $61,674.00 were 
FHA’s. 

No reserves on insurance or annuity contracts are 
based on an interest assumption higher than 3%. 

Insurance, accidental death and total disability re- 
serves were established at $188,038,269, an increase of 
$11,741,600. 

Total annuity reserves are carried at $63,708,876, 
representing an increase of $8,095,300. A voluntary in- 
crease of $300,000 in these reserves has been made. Also 
Immediate Annuities issued in 1945 were placed on a 
2% interest basis. 

A continuation in 1946 of the generous dividend scale 
in use in the three preceding years has been announced 
previously. 

During the Victory Loan in December, we borrowed 
$7,500,000 from correspondent banks in anticipation of 
premium income to buy U. S$. Government bonds. This 
liability item is described as “U. S. Bond Purchase 
Contracts Payable.” 

Surplus was increased by $1,783,752.46 at the end 
of 1945 to $15,817,944.69, including a $2,000,000 con- 
tingency reserve. 

On request, a list of the Company’s securities will 
be sent. 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President 











| ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 1,949,795.53 

Bonds: 

U. S. Gov’t — Direct or 

Guaranteed ........... $ 50,527,7 

State and Municipal—U. S. _ 6,757,757.82 
Public Utility ........... 48,241,8 

Dominion, Provincial, Mu- 
nicipal — Canada 

Industrial and 
Miscellaneous ......... 6,063,424.14 113,777,497.81 

Preferred Stocks at market 


2,186,689.12 


a sc ccacabaneda 11,250,717.90 
Mortgages, First Liens: 


City, insured by FHA .... 136,851,401.70 


a eee 30,410,454.87 
Farm . reissscesones: ene Lineal SIZ 56 


Real Estate at Cost or Less: 
Real Estate at Cost or I 


Under Contract of Sale .. 1,325,618.92 

Home Office Properties 678,001.00 
Other ... 726,898.47 2,730,518.39 
Loans on Company’s Policies 13,756,675.09 
Premiums Receivable ...... 3,926,419.96 
Accrued Interest and Rents. 2,208,577.12 
Other Assets Wd aie 339,532.22 
| Torat Apmittep AssETs $326,781,145.68 








96th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION—December 31, 1945 


——— ees 
Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,154.00 in the above statement are deposited with States as required by law. 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves: 
Insurance ..............$188,038,269.00 
CO =o 63,708,876.00 


Policy Benefits left for 
future Income Payments _26,130,202.00 $277,877,347.00 
Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement 1,215,934.59 
Not Reported (estimated) 270,000.00 
Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends Left at Interest 8,452,885.71 
Future Premiums 
oe eee 6,346,966.55 — 14,799,852.26 
Provision for 1946 Dividends 4,806,474.22 
U. S. Bond Purchase 


1,485,934.59 


Contracts Payable ...... 7,504,375.13 
Provision for Federal and 

Other Tame... . icc csce e 790,772.12 
Agency and Investment 

Items in Process ........ *; 844,200.87 
Pension Reserves—Home 

Office and Agents ........ 1,059,381.00 
Other Liabilities .......... 565 432.39 


Totat LiasiLities .. $309,733,769.58 


Reserve for Market Fluctuae 
tions—Preferred Stocks and 
Perpetual Bond a Ole 

Surplus to Policyholders (in- 
cluding contingency reserve 
of $2,000,000.00) 


Totar LiaBiLities AND SuRPLUS 


1,229,431.41 


15,817,944.69 
$326,781,145.68 
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J. M. Webb’s Death 
Widely Mourned 


James M. Webb, vice-president 
and claims manager of Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J., died Jan. 30 at the 
East Orange General Hospital. Mr. 
Webb became associated with 
Bankers National in January, 1928, 
when he was appointed chief ac- 
countant. Previously he had or- 
ganized and developed systems for 
the agencies of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance. Company 
and was controller of the R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, New En- 
gland soap manufacturing concern. 

A few years after his affiliation 








Covering the 
Prospect Field 


LNL covers the entire prospect field. LNL 
agents can write — 


MEN: A wide range of retirement and protec- 
tion plans. Par and nonpar. 

WOMEN: Popular retirement and low cost plans 
for married or single women. Par and nonpar. 
CHILDREN: Juvenile plans down to one day old. 
Also attractive educational plans. 


SUBSTANDARD: Whether it’s an occupational 
or physical life rating, LNL has a plan to fit 
the need. Graded death benefit plans too. 


GROUP INSURANCE: Life, all casualty cover- 
ages, retirement plans, and employee insurance. 


More Than 1% Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 





— = 
Its Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


; 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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with Bankers National he was 
named claims manager and direc- 
tor of personnel. In February, 
1934, he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Webb was born in Hingham, 
Mass., Sept. 29, 1895, son of the 
late Francis M. Webb and Mrs. 
Mary E. Barrett Webb, who survives 
him. He was graduated from 
Hingham High School and studied 
at Harvard and Columbia Universi- 
ties. 

During World War I he served 
overseas as a chief petty officer in 
the Navy. Active in veterans’ 
affairs, he was a member of the 
American Legion and was re-em- 
ployment committeeman for the 
Montclair Draft Board 5 in World 
War II. 

He recently retired from the 
boys’ work committee of the Mont- 
clair Y. M. C. A. He was a past 
president of the Montclair Kiwanis 
Club and a member of the Mont- 
clair Business Association, Knights 
of Columbus and the Tamunky 
Club. His widow, Mrs. Anne M. 
Roberts Webb, whom he married 
in 1923, survives him, as do his two 
sisters, Miss Mary Webb and Mrs. 
Francis Rogers. 


Death Toll in 


War Revealed 


PPROXIMATELY ten million 
men were killed in action dur- 
ing World War II, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Axis 
losses, estimated to exceed 5,200,- 
000, were appreciably greater than 
those of the United Nations, whose 
toll is estimated at about 4,500,000. 
These figures, the _ statisticians 
point out, are conservative esti- 
mates based upon data obtained 
through a wide variety of sources. 
The United States and the British 
Empire are the only major powers 
for which official and fairly com- 
plete statements of battle losses are 
available. 


Germany Tops List 


Germany tops the list, with 
3,250,000 battle deaths. Japan, her 
major Axis partner, lost about 
1,500,000 men, while Italy’s combat 
losses were probably 150,000 to 
200,000. Germany’s other satellites 
together lost 225,000. Of this total, 
Rumania’s losses account for about 
100,000; Hungary’s for about 
75,000; and Finland’s for about 








A DIRECT HIT 


At the sales congress of the Phila- 
delphia Life Underwriters, Feb. 7, 
Charles Levy, agent for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in that city, while glancing 
through The Spectator publica- 
tions on display, picked up a 
copy of the December Life Insur- 
ance in Action issue. He was 
much interested in Leon Gilbert 
Simon’s article on “Atomic Bomb 
Insurance” and several other fea- 
tured articles. After skimming 
through the number, he ordered 
a subscription to The Spectator. 

The assistant manager of his of- 
fice, William Cohen, later told our 
representative that Mr. Levy had 
been bombardier on the plane 
that dropped the atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki. 








—— 


50,000. Bulgaria’s losses were com- 
paratively insignificant. 


On the United Nation’s side, 
Russia’s deaths in combat are es- 
timated at approximately three 
millions, or about two-thirds of the 
entire combat losses suffered by the 
Allies. The second highest toll 
among the Allies was borne by the 
British Empire, whose battle 
deaths are estimated at 375,000 to 
400,000. Next in rank is the United 
States, whose battle deaths were 
about 325,000, including an allow- 
ance for deaths among those 
wounded in action, and among those 
still carried as missing on the 
casualty lists. 

Battle deaths of the other Euro- 
pean Allies are estimated at 450,- 
000, excluding those incurred by 
forces of the underground. French 
losses, including those of the Free 
French, are officially estimated at 
167,000. Poland’s combat losses are 
set at about 125,000, including 
deaths in her forces fighting along- 
side the Allies after the collapse of 
their country. Yugoslavia’s toll 
during her long guerrilla warfare 
against the Germans is estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of 
75,000; Greek losses are estimated 
at 50,000; Belgium reports more 
than 7000 combat deaths, and the 
Dutch more than 6000 in the five 
days of fighting in May, 1940, 
alone. The Norwegians lost about 
1000. Deaths of underground 
fighters in some of these countries 
exceeded those of men in uniform. 
China’s military deaths, since Pearl 
Harbor, are conservatively esti- 
mated at 250,000. 
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SENECA M. GAMBLE 

















The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has announced 
the promotion of Seneca M. Gam- 
ble to the newly created post of 
advertising manager. He will di- 
rect all advertising and publicity 
for the company. 

He entered service with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in July, 1934, and 
was immediately sent to Detroit 
where he assisted George E. Lac- 
key, general agent. in promoting 
the field sponsored Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Testimonial to the late 
William H. Sargeant, then president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual. In 
December of last year, Mr. Gamble 
was again loaned to the field force 
to assist Mr. Lackey in promoting a 
testimonial to Vice-President Joseph 
C. Behan, who celebrated his fiftieth 
company anniversary on January I, 
elsewhere reported in this issue. 

Following the Sargeant campaign 
12 years ago, Mr. Gamble became 
supervisor of direct mail advertising. 
He was made agency assistant in 
1937, and since that time has been 
given increased duties in the ad- 
vertising and publicity activities 
of the company. 

Mr. Gamble is a charter mem- 
ber of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, was its first program chair- 
man, and has been a speaker at 
many of its international and re- 
gional meetings. He was publicity 
chairman of the 1939 Annual Mes- 
Sage of Life Insurance. 

Mr. Gamble is president of the 
Advertising Club of Springfield and 
was local publicity chairman for 
two war loans. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce Conven- 
tion Bureau publicity committee. 
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THAT LITTLE 
DIFFERENCE 


(Continued from page 25) 








bark, only permitting himself to 
say: “If you had been aman...” 
As much as to say, he would have 
told me a few things. 

“Why didn’t you say it,” I asked 
him. “Don’t hold back because I’m 
a woman.” And then I made the 
point, which has become a part of 
my philosophy. Being a woman 





underwriter is an incidental part 
of nature. But being an under- 
writer is a vocation. I’m an under- 
writer first and principally, and in 
the eyes of an agency executive, a 
prospect or any associate, my being 
a woman is the merest happen- 
stance. 

As I said, and I would repeat it 
especially for the understanding of 
all women working in the insurance 
field, I don’t trade on being a 
woman. I trade on the fact that I 
know my business, and can be of 
service to people whom insurance 
can benefit. 








SUMMARY 
29th ANNUAL REPORT 
1945 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$853,687 237 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 


107,502,982 


(Including Deferred Annuities ) 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


295,831,536 


61,914,587 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND 


SURPLUS 


15,068,701 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $320,963,418. 


THE 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 
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There’s one other point, an under- 
standing of which will be service- 
able to women, and that is not to 
let any inherent feminine traits trip 
one up in their dealings with other 
women. It doesn’t help us when 
men smile over our foibles. 

I remember a few years ago when 
Congressman Claire Luce went to 
Washington for the first time after 
her election to represent a Con- 
necticut Congressional District in 
the House of Representatives. The 
women reporters went to interview 
her. It happens that Mrs. Luce 
has been exceptionally favored. She 
is beautiful, she is a highly success- 
ful playwright, she has a rich and 
famous husband . . . she has just 
about everything. Well, it was more 
than the women reporters could 
take. They let fly with everything 
they had. What a good time the 
men reporters had when they wrote 
up the story of that interview! 

My point is that women under- 
writers must lead with their insur- 
ance intelligence, and keep the gov- 
ernor on the engine of their woman- 
ly traits. They find it hard to work 
with a woman executive. Admitted- 
ly, but they should increase their 
effort. Like everybody else who 
makes a success, a woman under- 








writer has to keep her eye on the 
ball. Jealousy is no help; never and 
to no one. The men know very 
little about this, and they may skip 
it. But I had to mention it. 

I wouldn’t have you believe that 
I believe women come into insur- 
ance work with more to learn than 
do men; for it isn’t true. But it is 
true that women always have had 
a great deal of consideration in pri- 
vate life from men, and it is hard 
not to expect it in business life. 
Men who are perfectly willing to 
grant this consideration in private 
life are much averse to granting it 
under commercial conditions, and I 
don’t blame them. Women who al- 
ways had it, at first continue to ex- 
pect it in business circumstances. 
I do blame them if they don’t quick- 
ly learn better. 

I remember when I became chair- 
man of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. I knew I 
had inherited the custom of sending 
the names of the qualifying women 
underwriters to the Presidents of 
the individual local Life Underwrit- 
ers Associations for presentation 
at the first meeting in the Fall. I 
had to do it although it was against 
my wishes and my judgement. If 
I learned a lot, sometimes I believe 





I taught a little, too. It couldn’t 
have been easy for men to let me 
gain the appointment of field as- 
sistant in Manhattan Life’s home 
office. But those who made the ap- 
pointment had learned to regard 
me, not as a woman, but as a work- 
er, a producer. Isn’t that what is 
really important? Men ask for my 
help now, and think nothing of 
the fact that a woman provides it. 
What counts, and we all know it, 
is that a problem has to be met, 
not that a man and woman meet. 

The last decade has seen numer- 
ous women rise to positions of large 
importance in life insurance work. 
I couldn’t begin to mention them 
all, but I’d like to mention a few. 
Women like Mary Barber, assistant 
to the president of Penn Mutual; 
Stella Gibbs, director of the wo- 
men’s division of California-West- 
ern States; Beatrice Jones, a past 
president of the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association; 
Corinne Loomis, associate general 
agent of John Hancock; and Mil- 
dred F. Stone, agency field secre- 
tary of Mutual Benefit. 

In the field are, of course, Edna 
Duschnes, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Elma Easley, California-Western 
States; “Sis”? Hoffman, Union Cen- 












































































































































horizon: 


rounded line of policies. 





ROANOKE 10, 
PAUL C. BUFORD, President 
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BRIGHTER HORIZONS 


Economists predict a new era of prosperity. 
The Life Insurance field offers full participa- 
tion in prosperity. For Shenandoah Life 
representatives these things brighten the 


Liberal first year and vested renewal com- | 
missions; fair contracts and group life in- 
surance at Company expense; 
relations with the Home Office; 


Openings in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Alabama. 


VIRGINIA 


SS... 


SY enantoa 
Vf L INSURANCE C0., IVC. | 


friendly | 
a well- 








With the modern trend of 
| Amortized Mortgages has come a 
real demand for a Mortgage Can- 
cellation Insurance Contract that 
more nearly covers the balance re- 
maining unpaid, and yet issued at 
the lowest possible cost. 


The Philadelphia Life Mortgage 
Concellation Insurance Contract is 
low in cost. 


Yearly Renewable Reducing Term 
Issued Also to Substandard Risks 


|| PHILADELPHIA, LIFE 
| ENSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 


Founded 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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tral; Sara Frances Jones, Equitable 
Life; Lillian Joseph, Home Life; 
Ruth M. Kelley, general agent, 
Manhattan Life; Elsie M. Mat- 
thews, general agent, Manhattan 
Life; Ellen Putnam, National Life; 
Helen Rockwell, National Life; and 
Helen Zepp, Equitable Life. 

Oh, there are so many, many 
more, which, naturally, I haven’t 
the space necessary to mention. 

As far as insurance work is con- 
cerned, there is no special merit in 
either sex, and no particular advan- 
tage or handicap, either. Women 
sometimes like to think they bear 
a handicap; but I doubt if it is a 
very grave one. Where it does ex- 
ist it is in someone’s mind, and it 
can be removed. Anyway, a handi- 
cap is an advantage; it spurs one 
on, provided the right stuff is there 
to begin with. 








SUBURBAN HOUSING 
(Concluded from page 23) 








emphasized the point that the gen- 
eral design of the homes in the 
garden village will in each case be 
based on the established architec- 
tural styles of the community in 
which they will be constructed. For 
example, an architect’s drawing of 
the proposed Brookline-West Rox- 
bury community shows exteriors 
planned to follow the traditional 
New England colonial type of home, 
which appeals to the local taste of 
residents. Family units in the pro- 
posed garden village consist of four, 
five and six rooms of generous size. 

The John Hancock is at present 
studying the possibilities for simi- 
lar developments in a variety of 
areas throughout the country, but 
it is proposed at the present time 
to use the development in its home 
area as a proving ground before 
proceeding with plans for a coun- 
try-wide investment. 

The company is designing these 
communities as a permanent invest- 
ment for its funds. They will be 
maintained according to the high- 
est standards and will embody the 
most up-to-date and modern equip- 
ment. Rentals will be scaled to per- 
mit economical housing for the mid- 
dle-income families, while giving 
the company a reasonable return on 
its invested funds. 

President Paul F. Clark, in dis- 
cussing the housing plans of his 
company, referred to the contribu- 
tion to the problem already being 
made by life insurance companies 
who pioneered in the housing field 
and stated that their generosity 





in allowing the John Hancock to re- 
view their experience had been of 
inestimable help in the setting up 
of a bureau to study the housing 
situation. Stated Mr. Clark: 

“As a business serving one out 
of ten of all life-insured Americans, 
we feel it a definite part of our re- 
sponsibility to aid in providing 
homes for some of the thousands 
who should have them. Further- 
more, the sociological, as well as in- 
vestment, problems we face in this 
post-war era make it necessary to 
search every possibility for a sound 
investment for our policyholders’ 
funds, which will at the same time 
offer a definite contribution to the 
advancement of the American way 
of life. 





“Around the unity of the Amer- 
ican family and the self-reliant 
character of Americans the busi- 
ness of life insurance has grown 
and flourished. The constant seek- 
ing for better standards of living 
and more comfortable and attrac- 
tive housing for their families is a 
constant demonstration of . this 
quality, which is at the root of the 
growth of our nation. That the 
savings of our policyholders, in ad- 
dition to providing personal and 
family security in the way of life 
insurance benefits, should be util- 
ized to lift the general standards of 
community life, seems most time- 
ly—particularly, in view of the 
present national need for more and 
better housing.” 





A “: $10 PER MONTH 
INCOME DISABILITY 


Do YOUR PROSPECTS still ask for In- 


come Disability with Life Insurance? 


Ours do. And we still write it! 


Occidental Income Disability pro- 


tects men to age 55, and women to 


age 50. Provides monthly. disability 


income of $10 per $1000 to age 60, 


$5 per month thereafter. 


Issued on term plans, too. 
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THE YEAR 1946 


Brings our nation to the cross-road of decision. Com- 






plex readjustment problems following the war are a 
challenge to every American . . . a chalfenge to fashion 
the future of our nation with the same admirable 


principles that carried us unitedly through the war. 


Men of Anico are fashioning their future today . . . 
backed by Anico’s 40 years of experience and 






equipped with a complete line of popular policies. 


Don't let this opportunity pass you by! Inquire today 


for detailed information. 


$1,350,000,000 
OvER A enrionfOMasunanc IN FORCE 





American National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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RECENT edition of Life carried a particularly 
A interesting article about Bill Benton, formerly 
a partner of Chester Bowles in a highly successful 
advertising agency, and now Assistant Secretary of 
State. Benton is supposed to have predicted that he 
would make a million dollars by the time he reached 
35 and then retire. He made the million all right, 
and then resigned from the agency to become vice- 
president of the University of Chicago. 

3enton is a keen observer and a brilliant analyst. 
What interested me particularly is his belief that 
every man ought to change his job every ten years. 
According to Benton, that is the only way to keep the 
edge sharp. 

After reading the article, I speculated a bit on this 
thought. Obviously, he has something there. I won- 
dered what business I would like to try next, if I de- 
cided to follow his advice. And strangely enough, 
while I am entirely sympathetic to the idea, I 
wceuldn’t like to follow it through. After 15 years, 
1 find the life insurance business too interesting to 
think in terms of change. I think most of us in the 
business prefer to keep pitching the same brand of 
ball. 

Suppose, however, it was mandatory for everyone 
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Fifty-Seecond Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $150,000,000 to Policy- 
owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over $62,- 
000,000 in Assets for their benefit .. . 
A total of $20,000,000 is invested in 
War Bonds and U. S. Government 
Securities . . . The State Life offers 
Agency Opportunities — with up-to- 
date training and service facilities — 
for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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F and when a life insurance company evolves some 

plan which will make life insurance itself more 
interesting and more understandable from the layman 
and policyholder standpoint, then this scrivener thinks 
it worth noting. Hence we write this month a bouquet 
to the Canada Life Assurance Company, which has 
gone to the expense and trouble of putting things down 
in chart form so that even a school kid would know 
what it’s all about. 

Space does not permit extensive reporting on this 
chart booklet, but a few notes on several of the high- 
lights seem to be in order. Chart No. 3 is called the 
“Canada Life Dollar—Where it Came From and Where 
it Went.” Seventy-two and one-fifth cents of the dol- 
lar in 1945 came from policyholders and the remaining 
27 4/5 cents, from investments. Paid out were: 

55 4/5 cents to policyholders and beneficiaries; 

31 1/5 cents was added to the amount held for 
future payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries ; 

10 4/5 cents went for operating expenses; 

14/5 cents went for taxes; 
2/5 of a cent went to shareholders. 

Chart No. 4 analyzes the 1945 death claims thusly: 
War 20.9%; coronary disease 17.4%; other diseases 
of the heart 14.1%; apoplexy and other circulatory 
diseases 12.8%; digestive and genito-urinary diseases 
7.4%; pneumonia, tuberculosis and other respiratory 
diseases 7.8%; cancer and other malignant tumors 
11.2% ; and motor car, suicide and all other causes of 
death 8.4%. 

Insofar as invested assets are concerned, Chart No. 5 
paints the picture most clearly. Fifty per cent of the 
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to change every ten years. Just what kind of train- 
ing would life insurance have provided? Just what 
kind of preparatory school is it that we’ve been at- 
tending all these years? Frankly, I think it’s the 
best in the world and, if I were personnel manager 
of a large manufacturing firm and I had applicants 
from all lines of business, I would be most interested 
in the life insurance men. 


Is there any other work that develops better work 
habits, that makes the same demands on resourceful- 
ness, that provides a better understanding of service, 
that encourages the continuation of the educational 
process, that actually breeds loyalty and devotion to 
one’s industry? I don’t think there is. In no other 
work is it so vital to keep on growing. 

And so, out of speculating on Bill Benton’s idea, I 
came up with an entirely new reason for being glad 
that I’m in the life insurance business. If our job 
is, as I’m certain it is, good training for all other 
jobs, then it is good training for life. And we ought 
to be better equipped for those every day problems 
that have nothing whatever to do with business. I 
think that’s a better reason than the renewal] com- 
mission system for choosing life insurance as a 
career. 




















total is invested in Federal government bonds of Can- 
ada, the United States, the United Kingdom and Eire; 
13.1% in provincial and municipal bonds; 14.2% in 
public utility bonds; 9.7% in mortgages and sale 
agreements; 4.3% in policy loans and 8.7% miscel- 
laneous. Chart No. 6 shows the 10-year trend of rate 
of interest, which last year was a shade above 4.1% ; 
while Chart No. 7 displays liabilities and surplus. 
Other charts outline dividends to _ policyholders; 
wholesale price movements in the United States; com- 
parative Canadian price trends for two wars; and 
a chart on income taxes. 


We would gather that, if we were a policyholder in 
the Canada Life, we could sit down for an hour in an 
evening to take in the whole thing. It is sufficiently 
interesting to hold attention for that length of time; 
provides one with a fund of information that is not 
ordinarily given without having to wade through thou- 
sands and thousands of words of annual report super- 
fluities; and, best of all, as we said before, it tells the 
policyholder exactly what his dollar is doing in an 
arresting and effective way. 


For example, if the policyholder found himself being 
swayed by recent political utterances designed to con- 
vince him that rich shareholders were waxing fat on 
juicy Canada Life dividends, Chart No. 3 would soon 
Provide the true picture for him. For the least sig- 
nificant of all expenditures in a Canada Life dollar 
goes to the shareholder in dividend form. It is but 
two-fifths of one cent; almost a fly speck on the chart. 
That alone, we think, should do much to convince some 


Canadians that the C.C.F. blatherings are nothing but 
eyewash. 
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$133,000 in assets 
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Tuose were the days—the days of 
cheering crowds along the waterfront 
and black funneled steamboats strain- 
ing their boilers to win the race. That 
was Cincinnati in 1867, the year of 
The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company’s organization. 
These are the days, too — days that 
proudly show the results of 79 years 
of growth and expansion for a city— 
and a company. For Union Central’s 
assets have grown from $133,000 in 
1867, to $525,000,000 in 1946. And 
° during this continuous financial 
growth a unique spirit of cooperation 
between home office and U.C. agents 
has been a major contributing factor 
—one of the reasons why Union Cen- 
tral is known today as an “agents” 


company.” 








$525,000,000 














THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $525,000,000 In Assets 
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The Postal Life & Casualty In- 
surance Company of Kansas City 
has elected O. R. Jackson as presi- 
dent and has made Mrs. N. M. 
Brown chairman of the board. Mr. 
Jackson was chief examiner for 
the Missouri insurance department 
from 1933 to 1941 at which time he 
resigned that post to join the com- 
pany as vice-president. J. W. 
Walker, C. M. Mitchell and Mrs. 
John F. Rhodes were elected vice- 
presidents. Other officers of the 
company are L. M. Wiebeler, sec- 
retary; D. D. Moody, treasurer; 
and M. L. Mercer, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles has made 
A. M. Burke, who has been mort- 
gage loan representative and as- 
sistant secretary at Chicago, as- 
sistant to President Dwight L. 
Clarke. Mr. Burke is now at the 
home office in Los Angeles. He 
joined the company in 1930 as as- 
sistant manager of the mortgage 
loan division. In 1939 he was 
made assistant secretary and 
transferred to Davenport, Iowa, as 
mortgage loan representative. Act- 
ing in the same capacity, he was 
located at Chicago from 1944 until 
his present. promotion. 








LANDMARK IN 
UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 11) 








It remained for the State of New 
York to give practical recognition 
to the legislative discrepancy in- 
volved. For a number of years the 
prescribed standard for industrial 
insurance was the Standard Indus- 
trial table of 1907. It was not until 
1941 that requirements for the use 
of a new mortality table for indus- 
trial insurance, based on modern 
experience, were established. 
Through the efforts of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
at that time, Hon. Louis A. Pink, 
the 1941 Standard and Sub-Stand- 
ard Industrial Mortality tables were 
developed and made mandatory for 
use with the new policies of com- 
panies operating in his state. It 
is the 1941 Standard table, so de- 
veloped, that is prescribed for use 
by all industrial companies under 
the Standard Non-Forfeiture and 
Valuation Laws. 

When Superintendent Bowles 





made his momentous talk before the 
Canadian superintendents in 1936, 
the business was being operated 
under laws which permitted the use 
of mortality tables, in several dif- 
ferent branches of the business, 
which were not representative of 
current mortality and by wide mar- 
gins. Similarly, the laws made 
provisions for non-forfeiture bene- 
fits according to a formula, which 
had been established some 30 years 
before, and which was unrealistic 
so far as modern methods of com- 
pensating agents and operating the 
business were concerned. That the 
companies were able to do reason- 
able justice to all the policyholders 
and their companies under such a 
situation is a tribute of no mean 
proportions to the actuarial profes- 
sion, which was able to devise con- 
tracts meeting legislative require- 
ments and still achieving reasonable 
equity as among the various classes 
of policyholders. 

It was during the latter part of 
this 30 year period, also, that the 
insurance companies began to face 
their real test as a result of the 
declining rate of interest on invest- 
ments. For 40 years the rate of 
interest, at which companies could 
invest their funds, had maintained 
a reasonable degree of stability 











“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what returning servicemen 
want and need. Please send 


business.” 


me a supply so that I may 


give copies to friends now 
being separated from the 


services.” 


Aad 50, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men return- 
ing from the armed forces, following their 
receipt of the Company's new booklet on National 
Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 1m- 
partial, is always appreciated. That is why the 
life underwriter leaving the services, and his 
friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly 
This booklet concerns itself with only one sub- 
ject: the returning serviceman’s life insurance 
problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of Na- 
tional Service life insurance and urges the 
serviceman to retain and convert to a permanent 
plan his government policy, and it tells him how 
to do that with a minimum of effort. 


EquiraBLe LIEE OF IOWA 


Gounded 1967 
Home Office 
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ness. 


Des Moines 


A prospect lead may mean no direct business, 
but the collateral possibilities are endless when 
the underwriter has the vision to see that a door 
opens to other doors. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Independence Square 





The Second Door Opens 


There was a certain prospect bureau lead 
handed to an underwriter, a new man, with the 
suggestion that he go see the beneficiary of a re- 
cent claim. He did nothing—“wasn’t his type of 


The lead was then handed to an old-timer, who 
went to see the beneficiary, an old friend of the 
former insured. 


The beneficiary was no prospect for insurance; 
he was elderly and could not afford an annuity. 
But the underwriter explained the benefits of re- 
tirement income for younger men, and asked for 
information about men in the beneficiary’s busi- 


The underwriter learned of a son-in-law with 
children, and was introduced. The result was a 
sale of $5,000 retirement income. 
ing the policy, the underwriter made up an insur- 
ance digest of the new insured’s coverage, and 
placed an additional $5,000. Further still, he has 
lined up more business with the new policyholder 
and his children. 


When deliver- 
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although, of course, there had been 
variations in the rate. 

In the middle 30’s, however, the 
interest rate on new investments 
began to plummet and, when the 
commissioners’ committee _  ap- 
proached its task of considering 
model legislation for the specifying 
of new mortality tables and a new 
basis for determining non-forfei- 
ture values, it was faced with the 
third problem of finding some 
means of writing into the legisla- 
tion some basis for permitting the 
companies to adjust their actuarial 
bases to changing economic trends. 

Let me, for a moment, discuss the 
implications of this important ele- 
ment. With few exceptions, econo- 
mists tell us that the rate of 
interest to be derived from securi- 
ties suitable for the investment of 
life insurance company funds is 
likely to remain very low for a 
great many years to come. The 
enormous Government debt, with 
the tremendous problem of debt 
management involved, the Govern- 
ment controls which are available 
to keep the rate of interest at a low 
level, the efforts of Government to 
provide cheap money for home fin- 
ancing and other purposes, have 
and will continue to affect this 
problem. Life insurance companies, 
as long term investors, must recog- 
nize thisand adjust their operations. 

In the case of mutual companies, 
the problem of making adjustments 
under new policies is practically 
automatic because the companies, in 
setting their premiums and non- 
forfeiture benefits and reserves, 
ordinarily use as conservative act- 
uarial assumptions as the circum- 
stances will warrant and depend 
upon the dividend formula to adjust 
the annual outlay of the policy- 
holder to the actual cost of provid- 
ing the insurance. 

In the case of non-participating 
insurance companies, however, pro- 
visional premiums and non-forfei- 
ture benefits are ordinarily estab- 
lished on the basis of actuarial 
assumptions reflecting the most 
probable experience rather than 
conservative experience. Elements 
of conservatism are _ injected 
through adjustments in the gross 
premiums. In establishing reserves, 
however, they must not be content 
with assumptions of probable ex- 
perience but must use conservative 
assumptions. It is by these proces- 
ses that the operations of the com- 
panies can be coordinated with 
changing economic conditions so 
far as new business is concerned. 
The problem is considerably dif- 


ferent in connection with outstand- 
ing policies. 

The new laws recognize these cir- 
cumstances by permitting different 
bases for the calculation of reserves 
and non-forfeiture benefits so that 
assumptions of probable experience 
can be used in the determination of 
the latter and conservative assurp- 
tions in the calculation of the 
former. This has the virtue of 
recognizing the fact that the non- 
forfeiture benefits must be deter- 
mined and written into the contract 
at the time that the policy is issued 
but that the reserves may be varied 
as to standard from time to time as 
economic conditions change and as 
the circumstances warrant, within 





limitations imposed by the statute 
and subject to the exercise of ad- 
ministrative power by the regula- 
tory authorities. 

These three problems were met in 
the Standard legislation in the 
following ways. New mortality 
tables were promulgated, the Com- 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality table, colloquially known 
as the CSO table, for ordinary in- 
surance and the 1941 Standard and 
Sub-Standard Industrial Mortality 
tables for industrial insurance, with 
the designation of suitable tables 
for group insurance, annuities and 
total and permanent disability bene- 
fits. There was devised a new basis 
of non-forfeiture benefits calculated 








sole arbiters of its destiny. 


NOW!... An Old Line 
MUTUAL Legal Reserve Company 


In June 1936, the General American Life Insurance Company set mutualiza- 
tion—the transfer of ownership from stockholders to policyholders—as its 
goal. ... On January 15, 1946,—less than 10 years later—the complete owner- 
ship of the Company by its policyholders became an accomplished fact. This 
wholesome transition was made possible by devoting three million four hun- 
dred and ninety-four thousand dollars from earnings for the retirement of 
stock,—dollars which otherwise would have been available for dividends to 
stockholders. . . . From this day on, our policyholders will not only receive 
the financial protection of their insurance; but they will also be the sole 
owners of the Company, sole beneficiaries of its assets and earnings, and 


Financial Statement — December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Bonds..............;. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Home Office Building.......... 
Other Real Estate and Sales Contracts 
Es «6-46.95500000nb0ess sas 2 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets, Principally Net Premiums 

in Course of Collection..... 
(1) Balance of Initial Policy Liens............... 
Loans to Policyholders......... 


(3) Total Assets... ccccccsescses 


Dalia TORE « 0066 40:9:00465504.000 0956660006 5600% $132,727 ,433.47 


Walter W. Head 


PRESIDENT 























1,881,371.23 
2,561,125.00 
Poeecosececesesors 17,392,362.67 


pesecccesesecesese $147,166,616.87 





Reserves for Policyholders’ Dividends............ 2,374,254.07 
Other Liabilities and Reserves..............+..++. 2,534, 180.82 
IE, eink cdciinntdeedsdorccenkesasesewvessicnnanel $137,635,868.36 
Comite TN. ois 0650.06.02 +t ongetneceases 7,530,748.51 
Under Purchase Agreement...... $5,333,627.04 
For Group Insurance............. 1,080,969.00 
For Stock Retirement............ 570,799.14 
_. erase ee 545,353.33 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund................ 500,000.00 
DUTPIUB... cco cccvccs ccesssesccsesecocscccesesesees 1,500,000.00 
ee Ts ich ds vewenas neds deesieenesncsixts $147,166,616.87 


(1) Does not include liens totaling $659,109.00 which have been 
discharged by payments in cash or credit by licyholders nor 
$73,236.56 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will 
share in future lien reductions. 

(2) Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established 
under Purchase Agreement dated September 7, 1933, on file with 
the Superintendent of Insurance Department of the State of 
Missouri. 

Note: The Company in December, 1945, subscribed for $3,000,000 
of United States Government Bonds to be settled for in 1946, 
which bonds were taken up by banks and are being held by 
them for the account of the Company. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - ST. LOUIS 
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according to the mortality tables 
specified and according to a formula 
which recognizes the incidence of 
expenses in companies operating 
under modern conditions, with mar- 
gins of such nature and size that 
the initial expense characteristic of 
modern company operation will be 
refunded to the company in the 
event of termination of the policy 
at any time, measured according to 
a yardstick which recognizes the 
level of expense in well managed 
companies operating at somewhat 
higher than average expenses. 

The mortality and interest stand- 
ards used for the calculation of 
non-forfeiture benefits and for re- 
serves were divorced so that recog- 
nition could be given to the fact 
that one is an a priori calculation 
made at the time the policy 1s is- 
sued, as a matter of establishing 
the provisions of the contract of 
insurance, and that the other is a 
balance sheet item indicative of the 
solvency of the company and cal- 
culated according to bases conserva- 
tively satisfactory for the fulfill- 
ment of the company’s contracts of 
insurance and which, in turn, may 
be subject to variation from time 
to time as economic conditions dic- 
tate. 

We have, therefore, before the 
Legislatures of the various states, 
legislation which was devised by 
recourse to fundamental principles 
rather than to the usual pattern of 
writing into the laws the practices 
of the best managed institutions. 
It is a program of legislation which 
recognizes opinion based on a great 
majority of economic thought as to 
the future of interest rates, but 
which also recognizes the constant 


possibility that economic conditions 
may change in either direction and 
that companies must, as_ such 
changes occur, adapt their financial 
operations to those conditions. 

These laws constitute an import- 
ant program of uniform legislation 
for all the states, designed by the 
regulatory authorities with the co- 
operation of the insurance business 
in the interests of policyholders 
generally, and yet one the benefits 
of which are not readily apparent 
to the layman. 

The enactment of these laws will 
not necessarily result in a reduction 
in the cost of insurance. Economic 
factors have seen to that. It will 
result, however, in a better distri- 
bution of the cost of insurance 
among policyholders of various 
ages, and insured under various 
plans and whose policies are out- 


’ standing at durations. It will facili- 


tate the securing by policyholders 
of terminal values, in the event of 
termination of contracts before 
their maturity, which represent 
their rightful shares of the com- 
pany’s assets, as built up out of 
their contributions. 

The success of this program will 
insure, for the time being at least, 
a guarantee to the policyholders of 
the companies that their contracts 
are based on the latest available 
statistical information. The com- 
panies will no longer be in the posi- 
tion of explaining to their policy- 
holders that they are giving them 
a reasonably square deal in spite of 
the fact that they are required by 
statute to use outmoded actuarial 
bases in developing their contracts. 

This program of legislation is, 
by and large, non-controversial. It 
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ROBERT R. STROUD 


Robert R. Stroud, of East Orange, 
N. J., has been appointed an assistant 
to the president of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
Lewis W. Douglas. Mr. Stroud was 
promoted to that position from as- 
sistant secretary of the company, 
and will continue to carry out the 
duties of that office in his new post. 
A graduate of Arizona State Teach- 
ers College and the University of 
Arizona Law School, Mr. Stroud 
joined The Mutual Life in January, 
1940, as secretary to Mr. Douglas. 
He was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the company in February, 
1940. 











was adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
without dissenting vote. It has re- 
ceived the support of the Life In- 
surance Association of America and 
the American Life Convention, rep- 
resenting the insurance industry as 
a whole. In the three years that 
it has been before the states for 
adoption, no policyholder’s voice has 
been raised in serious criticism of 
its principles. 

Such difficulties as have arisen 
in the legislatures of certain states, 
where the legislation was presented 
unsuccessfully, seem to Rave come 
about through a misunderstanding 
of the purposes of the legislation 
and because it may require a few 
companies, here and there, to grant 
somewhat larger benefits to policy- 
holders on early termination of 
their policies than they have here- 
tofore granted. 

The legislation is no cure against 
extravagance or mismanagement. 
No legislation is capable of inject 
ing good management in any organ- 
ization. However, by reason of the 
way in which it is written, such 
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elements should be reflected in com- 
petitive disadvantages, a strong in- 
fluence toward their correction. 

From a legislative standpoint, 
this program has been unusually 
successful. In 1944, I reported the 
names of the states which had, up 
to that date, adopted this legisla- 
tion. These states were Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, New Mexico, California, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Virginia and 
Kentucky. Since that date Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Montana, Oregon and Vermont have 
adopted the legislation on a basis 
mandatory in 1948. North Caro- 
lina has adopted the legislation on 
a basis mandatory in 1950. 

Accordingly, the laws have been 
adopted with only minor amend- 
ments in 23 states. Connecticut 
and Colorado have enacted legisla- 
tion which will permit companies 
to operate under its principles and 
the laws of nine states already per- 
mit adoption of these principles 
without amendment to their stat- 
utes. 

As a result, the principles of this 
legislation may now be embraced by 
companies operating in 34 states, 





which contain 68% of the popu- 
lation of the United States. In 
most states, where enacted in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, the pro- 
visions of the statutes become man- 
datory on January 1, 1948. Every 
state legislature meets between 
January 1, 1946 and January 1, 
1948 and vigorous efforts will be 
made to secure enactment of these 
statutes in all the states where 
legislation is necessary. I am opti- 
mistic that this effort will be suc- 
cessful. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, during its 
75 years of existence, has approved 
many model bills. Inasmuch as the 
association is advisory only and has 
no authority over the actions of any 
individual commissioner through 
whom any such model legislation is 
recommended to the _ individual 
state legislatures, coupled with the 
fact that the average term of an 
insurance commissioner in the 
United States is less than three 
years, and that new commissioners 
are ordinarily thrown into the 
midst of new legislative problems 
before they have had an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the 
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OPPORTUNITY 


At the present time we have several choice 
territories open for General Agency devel- 
opment. An extensive expansion program is 
under way and we offer any qualified man 
an unusual opportunity with a progressive, 
strong company, 
with a complete line of policy contracts. A 


few of the important territories now avail- 


AGENCY OPENINGS 


Lufkin, Texas 
Harlengen, Texas 
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purpose and intent of the legisla- 
tive program previously agreed 
upon, it is evident that considerable 
cooperative effort must be had in 
order to make country-wide enact- 
‘ment of model legislation a success. 
In few cases, however, has the need 
for universal enactment of a model 
law, promulgated by the association, 
been as urgent from the standpoint 
of achieving uniformity as in this 
particular case where considerable 
embarrassment to the _ industry 
might result, if the effort should be 
unsuccessful. In this effort, how- 
ever, the authorities have the as- 
sistance of the industry as repre- 
sented by the various life company 
organizations. 

Lack of success in securing uni- 
versal enactment of these statutes 
would leave open these alternatives 
to the companies: 

(1) Companies might attempt to 
devise a form of policy which will 
meet the requirements of the con- 
flicting state laws, but which would 
set non-forfeiture benefits at such 
a high level that the lapsing policy- 
holder might take with him more 
than his fair share of the company’s 
assets, with consequent imposition 
upon continuing policyholders. 

(2) Companies might undertake 
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to issue two series of policies, the 
new series in the states where legis- 
lation had been enacted and a dif- 
ferent series in states whose laws 
prohibit the adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the model legislation, a 
situation which would add some- 
thing to the cost of insurance gen- 
erally because of the increased 
expense upon the companies, and 
make it difficult for a company to 
solve the problem of equity as it 
affects the benefits to both classes. 

(3) Companies might find it 
necessary to establish their reserves 
at levels which would meet the con- 
flicting requirements of the various 
states, which provide maxima at 
different points in the policy pat- 
tern, so that they would find them- 
selves transferring from surplus to 
reserves amounts which were un- 
necessarily large, with a consequent 
reduction in dividends with respect 
to all their policies. 

These difficulties might be suffi- 
ciently great to encourage some 
companies to operate only in states 
which had enacted the Standard 
law, or which had not enacted such 
laws. If this course were followed, 
such a circumstance might be 
pointed to as a serious interference 
with the free flow of interstate 
commerce. It is a course of action 
which I expect to be unnecessary 
and, even if some states should fail 
to pass appropriate legislation, I 
would expect one of the other 
courses to be followed by the com- 
panies affected. 

Life insurance is a business of 
national scope. As I have pre- 
viously indicated, its supervision 
should be geared to the national 
picture and involve such com- 
promises between local interest and 
national interest as the need indi- 
cates. The states, themselves, will 
recognize that as they continue to 
exercise their authority to super- 
vise the insurance business under 
the authority left to them by the 
Congress of the United States and 
inherent in the sovereignty of the 
states. That they adopt a broad 
view in the exercise of their legis- 
lative and administrative preroga- 
tives is consistent with the existing 
statutes. The enactment of these 
laws in a uniform way, country- 
wide, is, in my opinion, one of the 
best demonstrations that the states 
could give at the present time that 
they are adopting this view, a view 
which in no way involves com- 
promise with state supervision be- 
cause it is a program developed by 
the states, acting in concert in the 
interests of all their policyholders. 
This, of course, is not the only 
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program with reference to which 
the adopttion of that viewpoint by 
the states is desirable. The enact- 
ment of Public Law 15 has placed 
other responsibilities upon them. 
The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is at present 
considering model rating laws ap- 
plicable to other lines of insurance 
for enactment in the various states. 
They have other problems growing 
out of the Supreme Court’s decision 
and the impact of Public Law 15. 

I am confident that the states 
will not lose the opportunity for a 
demonstration of cooperation, 
breadth of vision, and accumulated 
wisdom of 75 years of state super- 
vision which the solution of these 
problems offers to them at this 
time. The enactment of the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valu- 
ation Laws as a means of smooth- 
ing out insurance’ transactions 
among the states will constitute an 
example of interstate cooperation 
applicable to other situations. 

In adopting this program the 
states are legislating in keeping 
with economic developments, they 
are regulating the business in a 
safe and sane manner in the in- 
terests of all policyholders, with due 
consideration of the problems of 
the other states and, above all, they 
are placing in their laws provisions 
whose uniformity will operate in 
the direction of the widest possible 
distribution of the benefits of life 
insurance to the people of the 
United States under the conditions 
of free and open competition. 
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subject. When this happens, it 
means that you have not won her 
confidence—so at this point start 
over again. Tell it to her another 
way—put it in new words. Women 
are interested in clothes and words 
are the clothing your ideas wear. 
Bring it out in a new dress. Make 
your story interesting—put it in 
the language that interests a 
woman—and that language, by and 
large, will not be technical. 

And then another compound of 
this formula for gaining her con- 
fidence: no matter how important 
you are, don’t try to impress her. 
You can’t do it—she is not very 
interested in what a world beater 
you are, and if you are wise, there 
is only one sure way a man can 
impress a woman with how sma:t 
he is and that is by reflecting an 
awareness of how smart she is. 

This business women is an im- 
portant prospecting source for the 
underwriter of business insurance. 
You will find her not only in re- 
sponsible posts in business and in- 





the most effective way. 
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Washington-Wisdom 


Economy is “thrifty management in expending income”. 


In the current state of the world, it appears timely, in the month 
that marks his birthday anniversary, to consider the immortal 
George Washington's sagacious observation that “economy makes 
happy homes and sound nations”. 


Were Washington alive today he would surely endorse life insurance 
as indispensable to the individual who wants to practice economy in 
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BEATRICE JONES, C.L.U. 


Field Assistant, Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America 


dustry but also in her own busi- 
ness, in partnerships. In the days 
ahead our business will come to 
recognize that even key-man in- 
surance is a generic term-—and 
that when you use that term with 
a woman, you smile. 

When you have acquired the 
talent for writing business on the 
lives of women, you will have 
gained a couple of plus values, at 
least. Because this woman works 
because she has to, and hence wants 
to stop as soon as possible, she will 
buy higher premium contracts to 
speed the attainment of her objec- 
tive. Because, as we all know, once 
she sets her mind on a course. there 
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Pygmalion, the sculptor, fell in love with Galatea, the ivory product of his art. 

There are life underwriting Pygmalions, too—bemused wanderers in the GY 
labyrinths of semi-actuarial science who grow so enamored of their intriguing < 
mathematical Galateas that they cease all practically productive efforts. \ y 

It is a sad event when any studious individual succeeds in educ ating him- Y 
self beyond his intellect, but it is a major catastrophe when an agent places G 
over his eyes the blindfolds of abstruse technicalities and thereby conceals the \ 
glorious vision of life insurance in action. Out of the mouths of babes comes y 
truth; out of the mouths ol “experts,” contusion. : GY 

We become like that which we conquer, and all too often men find that < 
having mastered knowledge they have made it their master. Unfortunately, \y 
the gods of life insurance know no Aphrodite who can turn Galateas into y/ 
Sadi anal Seed GY 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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is no turning back, her business 
will stay on the books. It will per- 
sist. Persistency is important in 
the life insurance business, and per- 
sistency is what women are made 
of—so they will help the renewal 
account. 

Perhaps her greatest value to 
you as a client is due to another 
characteristic, one which no man 
will deny. It is that women will 
talk. They talk about the things 
they don’t like and with equal 
fervor about the things they do 
like. It is up to you to capitalize 
this characteristic by insuring that, 
when she talks about her life in- 
surance, she talks with fervent en- 
thusiasm about her plan, her com- 
pany, and best of all—her wonder- 
ful agent. Train her to find pros- 
pects for you by this method. A 
woman, who talks a lot, is like an 
apple that has a bad spot in it—- 
they are both valuable when used 
right. Use the apple for apple 
sauce—don’t try to shut it up in 
an oven and bake it. Use the woman 
for prospecting—don’t try to shut 
her up—period. 

This plea for the cultivation of 
the woman policyholder has nat- 
urally been addressed to the men 
of this audience. Women would 
rather buy life insurance from a 
man than from a woman—a fact, 
if somewhat illogical, is at least 
biological. And, even if you don’t 
agree with that, it can be proved 
logically. The majority of our new 
prospects for life insurance in this 
post-war world will be women. The 
woman agent is and will continue 
to be in the minority. The minoriv 
cannot encompass the majority. So 
our women agents, with all their 
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fine work, will have to have help 
from our men agents, if women 
prospects are to be given their 
rightful share of the values offered 
by life insurance. 

And in conclusion, if I may coin 
a cliche, some portion of our new 
policyholders must come from 
people previously uninsured. Since 
the uninsured women-people out- 
number the uninsured men-people, 
a substantial number of our new 
policyholders will be women. These 
women will, in most cases, be 
women who work for a living—not 
because they especially want to but 
because they would rather work 
than starve. 

Since working for a living is not 
their preference, they will aim to 
stop at the earliest moment eco- 
nomically possible—thus making 
them better prospects for you. They 
will be valuable clients because they 
will pay high premiums and their 
business will persist. They will, 
when properly sold, be a source of 
new prospects by referred leads. 
They would prefer to buy from men 
simply because women are funny 
that way—and, anyway, there are 
not enough women agents to han- 
dle such an enormous potential 
market. So—take it or leave it! 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-seven years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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CONVERSION OF GROUP INSURANCE 


ROUP policies covering each individual em- 
G ployee of a common employer are very popular 

today. In most of these policies will be found 
a provision permitting an employee to convert his 
interest in the group policy to a permanent insurance 
policy when he terminates his relationship with the 
employer. How long after the termination of em- 
ployment is the individual covered under the group 
plan? 

In the case of Roy vs. Aetna Life Insurance (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: Decided December 14, 1945), 
plaintiff’s husband quit his job with The Tucker Oil 
Company on October 25, 1943. One day later the 
secretary of Tucker Oil advised the insurers of 
Roy’s action and asked that the insurer send applica- 
tions and advice to Roy directly regarding the con- 
verting from group to permanent insurance, as pro- 
vided in the group policy. 

On November 4th the agents of the insurer wrote 
Roy a letter, in which were enclosed an application 
blank as well as a schedule showing the premium 
rates applicable to the various types of insurance 
available. Roy died on November 5th without ever 
having signed the application and without having 
paid any premium. 

Roy’s wife sued under the group policy urging that 
the statutory grace period had not expired, and also 
contending that at the time of her husband’s death 
there was a sufficient accumulation of excess pre- 
miums to pay the cost of extended insurance. 


The court did not lend a very sympathetic ear to 
Mrs. Roy’s plea, for they found for the insurer on 
the grounds that the group policy was purely term 
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insurance and, in Roy’s case, there was a complete 
cessation of coverage when he terminated his em- 
ployment with The Tucker Oil Company. 


WAR CLAUSE RIDER 


The acceptance of premiums, after a policy breach 
or after failure to take advantage of a condition, 
inevitably results in a waiver by the insured of what- 
ever benefits it had available before the acceptance 
of the premium. The case of Ellis vs. The Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company (New York Su- 
preme Court Appellate Division: Decided December 
14, 1945) clearly illustrates the disadvantage which 
can accrue to an insurer because of a waiver of its 
rights. 

The plaintiffs in this case were beneficiaries under 
a $5,000 life insurance policy issued by the defendant 
to Robert Weiss, who was killed in June, 1944, in the 
invasion of France. 

At the time the policy was issued the insurer de- 
livered to Weiss a supplemental agreement and war 
clause rider excluding death as a result of services 
in the Armed Forces. The insured never signed the 
supplemental agreement, which merely recited his 
consent to have war exclusion included as part of 
the policy. Weiss was away when the policy was de- 
livered and he never signed the agreement. The in- 
surer resisted payment, even though it had con- 
tinuously demanded and accepted premiums on the 
policy for four years. The court before which the 
case came on for hearing unanimously granted 4 
summary judgment in favor of the beneficiaries, hold- 
ing that the company waived its rights by not de- 
manding a recall of the policy and by not refusing 
to accept premiums. 
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POLICY COV ERAGE 


It is a well known fact that the courts are prone 
to favor an insured in his controversy regarding cov- 
erage with an insurer. Sometimes the courts seem 
to bend over backwards and strain words to almost 
unnatural meanings to aid an insured. All the more 
worthy of note, then, when we come across a case 
in which it would have been very simple to find for 
the insured, but where the decision favors the in- 
surer. 

In the case of Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York vs. Curry (Florida Supreme 
Court: Decided October 26, 1945) it appeared from 
the evidence that the insurer issued to Curry an ac- 
cident policy providing for loss or disability “in 
consequence of being struck by an automobile which 
is in motion under its usual motive power.” 

The insured was standing on a parked truck, which 
was hit by another automobile, and the insured was 
thrown to the ground sustaining the injuries for 
which he sought compensation under the accident 
policy referred to above. 

Upon the insurers’ refusal to pay his demand, the 
insured sued and recovered a judgment in the trial 
court. The higher court, however, reversed in favor 
of the insurer, stating that the insured was not 
“struck by an auto,” even though the auto’s striking 
the truck on which he was standing, was the proxi- 
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mate cause of the injuries. The appellate tribunal 
construed the words of coverage most literally, even 
though a decision in favor of the insured would not 
have been too difficult to justify under the evidence. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


N the case of Bankson vs. Mutual Benefit Health and 

Accident Association (Louisiana Supreme Court: 
Decided Nov. 5, 1945), it appeared that, according to 
the terms of the policy, the assured was entitled to 
monthly total benefits only if the incapacitating dis- 
ease caused full confinement to home and required the 
regular and periodic attendance of a duly qualified 
physician. 

The assured was afflicted with syphillis and had 
completely lost his eyesight, necessitating the constant 
services of a nurse or attendant. The doctor, who 
treated the insured, insisted that the latter take walks 
so that his muscles would not stiffen and become 
atrophied. The insurer claimed that these walks and 
taking treatments at the doctor’s office destroyed the 
term “confinement,” as used in the policy. 

The case was resolved in favor of the insured on 
the grounds that the walks the assured took in no way 
violated the “confinement” provisions of the policy, 
since said walks were imposed upon the assured by 
his doctor as part of the overall treatment. 
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Mutual Benefit Sets 
Dividends for 1946 


The Mutual Benefit Life will 
continue in 1946 the rate of inter- 
est credited on dividend accumu- 
lations at 3 per cent as under the 
1942-45 scale. Interest on settle- 
ment options will be at 3.15 per 
cent instead of 3.25 per cent. 

A revised dividend scale has 
been set up for the company’s con- 
tracts issued on the American 3 
per cent basis. The amount dis- 
tributed as dividends this year 
will be approximately the same as 
if the 1945 scale had been con- 
tinued. Even though the net rate 
of interest earned upon company 
funds is somewhat reduced, it has 
been possible to increase the scale 
of distribution of profits from 
other sources. The effect of the 
revision will vary according to 
plan of insurance, age of policy 
and age of insured—the dividends 
being increased on some policies 
and decreased on others. 


The 1946 dividend scale on the 
company’s new contracts (2% per 
cent CSO, adopted in September, 
1945) is newly adopted and there- 
fore cannot be compared with any 
previous year. Generally, it shows 
somewhat lower dividends in the 
early policy years and consider- 
ably higher dividends in the later 
policy years than those credited 
on American 3 per cent contracts. 
This lower beginning point and 
greater “slope” of dividends is 
generally characteristic of any 
policies based upon the new mor- 
tality table and a reduced rate of 


interest. 
— = 


Fidelity Mutual’s Low 
Rate Life Policy 


Beginning on January 1 of this 
year, Fidelity Mutual Life extend- 
ed the disability income feature, 
formerly limited to the Retirement 
Income plans; to all the company’s 
policies except term. Fidelity 
Mutual began issuing disability 








RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE COMPARED 


Dividends Left to Accumulate 


Company 
| 
| Guar 1945 1948 
Rate Rate Rate 
Amicable Life 3 
Connecticut General 2 3 3 
Connecticut Mutual 2 3 3 
Continental American 2% 314 3 
Equitable, lowa 2 34% 3 
Fidelity Mutual 3 3% 3 
Jefferson Standard 3 5 5 
Minnesota Mutual 3 3% 3 
Monarch Life... . 3 3% 3 
National, Vt... . 2% 3.3 3. 
Ohio National. . . 3 3 3 
Pan American 3 3 } 3 
Philadelphia Zhe 2% sC«S 2 
Phoenix Mutual 2% 3.5 3 
Western Life 3 3% 3 


* Prior to July 1, 1946. 
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| Interest Payable Under Settlement Options 


1945 Rate | 1946 Rate 
| Guar. | } | 

Rate | With- | Not With-| With- | Not With- 
+ drawable | drawable | drawable | drawable 
3 3% and 3 | 34% and3 | 3% and 3 | 3% and3 
2 3 3 3 3 
2 34% 3% 3% 3% 
2 34 3% 314 3% 
2 3% 3% 3 3 
2% 3% 3% 3 3 
3 5 5 
2% 3% 34 3%* 3° 
dy 3% 3% 34 3% 
2% 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 
t 2% 3 214 3 
2% 2k6 3% 3 
2% 2% 2% 2k 2h 
2 35 | 3.5 3.5 3.5 
2% 3 4 3 3% 


t 244% Non-withdrawable.; 29 withdrawable. 
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income many years ago, and while 
application of the coverage has 
undergone changes from time to 
time in line with changing under. 
writing conditions, the company 
has never completely discontinued 
the writing of the feature. 

The Fidelity is probably the 
only life insurance company in 
the country writing the disability 
income rider on a low rate life 
policy. A new policy recently 
adopted and carrying that descrip. 
tive name—Low Rate Life Policy 
—may be issued with the disabil- 
ity income, as well as other fea- 
tures. Combinations of rates for 








FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Low Rate Life Policy Annual Rates per $1,000 
Minimum, $5,000. Adopted January 1, 1946 


With With With 
Waiver Disability Waiver Accidenta 


Age Regular (M) B* (F) Death 
10 $13.11 
15 14.65 


20 16.33 16.92 $18.70 $17.51 1,35 
25 18.35 19.08 21.03 19.81 1.35 
26 18.81 19.57 21.54 20.33 
27 19.30 20.09 22.11 20.88 
2v 19.80 20.62 22.68 21.44 
29 20.34 21.21 23.30 22.08 
30 20.91 21.82 23.93 22.73 


* Disability B. Accepted on male lives only. Provides 
waiver of premium and monthly income of $5.00 per $1000. 
If total and permanent disability persists to age 65, face 
amount of policy then becomes payable. 








the different coverages are shown 
in the accompanying table. Divi- 
dends on the 1946 basis are also 
illustrated on page 62. 


Provisions of Policy 


Rates and values of the Low 
Rate Life Policy have been com- 
puted on the American Experience 
3 per cent basis. The policy is 
sold to insureds aged 10 to 55 in- 
clusive in amounts of $5,000 and 
upwards. Applications are con- 
sidered for standard risks — not 
preferred and not sub-standard. 
The policy carries second year 
values and becomes paid up 0 
matures as an endowment by the 
application of dividends. Unless 
surrendered for cash value the 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE | we 
Liveralizes war and avioction restrictions. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 71 


A LIFE 
AETNA dividend scale unchanged from 1944. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Suspends use of war and 
aviation Pg Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Announces 
plans for juvenile insurance under age 5. 
Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
War and aviation riders cancelled. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 58. 

New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Wor riders dropped. Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Removes war restrictions for some ages. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. War and aviation riders dropped. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. Eliminates war and 
aviation restriction. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 


1945, Pg. 44. 

CALIFORNIA- WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Removes seme war restrictions. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. 


CENTRAL Ure. lOWA 
Settlement ns charged and rate 
vised. J oth Pioas Pg. 62. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Adopts new industrial policy. Jan., 
60. 

COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
- ~~ dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
9 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1946, Pg. 


| verage to air travel pas 

sengers without extra premium. May, 1945 

Pg. 60. 1946 dividend plans discussed Jan. 
9 Pg. 62. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 

>gr cial airline 

nd members. Au g., “1945, "te 60. Re- 

war clause fre policies, Sept., 1945 

Also Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. Acts to con 

745 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 1945 

Pg. 46. New aviation riders give broader pro- 

tect Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. Raises insurance 


Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 

New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31 Removes war and aviation from 
policies. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. New war and 
aviation program. Oct, 1945, Pg 58. Enters 
juvenile field. Nov., 1945, Pg. 95 and Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 
r restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sent. 1945, Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
rates. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, DES MOINES 
Suspends the war clause from new policies. 
a. 1943, Pg. 68. See also Pg. 60. Oct., 
> issue 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
New policies issued without war clause. Sept.. 
1945, Pg. 68. Adopts 2/4% interest basis and 
makes other revisions. Dec., 1945, Pg. 40. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
roadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 


Jan., 1945, P War and aviation exclu- 
sion riders discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


——__ 
ee 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds to line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 61. Continues dividend scale until July 
31, 1946. Oct., 1945, Pg. 4l. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Makes juvenile changes. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. Acts on war and aviation 
clauses. Jan. 1946, Pg. 60. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 

Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945, Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
time restriction in policies. June, 1945, Pg. 
62. Aviation program extended. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. War and aviation restrictions gen- 
erally removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. Be- 
gins to write air pilots and crews. Auga., 
1945, Pq. 62. War restrictions removed. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. Discontinues use of war and 
aviation riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 
Adopts new policies and rates. Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 46. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scole. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945. Pg. 47. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Issues Endowment at !8 policy. Oct., 1944, 
Pq. 50. Discontinues general use of war and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69% See also 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Drops war restrictions. Oct., 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
ividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943 
i for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. Aviation pro- 
gram broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March, 
1925, Pg. 62. Adopts C.S.0. Mortality Table 
and 214% interest. Nov., 1945, Pg. 90. Age 
limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Begins insuring children be!ow age 5. June, 
1945, Pg. 60. Ceases attoching war hazard 
and aircraft agreement. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 
Charges annuity basis. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. War clause discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945, 
Pg. 60. War clauses dropped. Aviation 
practice modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


1945, Pg. 60 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 61. See 
also Oct., 1945, Pg. 4l. 
1946, Pg. 63. 


Dividend history 


shown. Jan. 








NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. War exclusion rider discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds several participating plans. Oct., 1945, 
A > Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945, 
a 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
War and aviation program broadened. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. Issues 
Insured Life income policy. Nov., 1946, 
Pg. 95 Planned Economy Policy discussed. 
Jan,. 1946, Pg. 62. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 


Wor and aviation restrictions become in- 
operative. Oct., 1946, Pg. 6!. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New rates on airplane pilots adopted. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. Retains dividend scale for 1946. 
Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Drops war and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. él. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
War clause eliminated. Aviation sage oy 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. See also Oct., 
1945, Pg. 6l. Revises New York juvenile pro- 
gram. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. Continues 1941 
dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


War and aeronautics exclusion provision 
dropped. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July 1, 1945, set. June, 
1945, Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Acts on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg 
62. Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. 
Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Adjust dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 
Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana. June. 1945, 
Pg. 62. Revises war and aviation program. 
Sept. 1945, Pg. 70. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 


Makes rate revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N 


Dividend scale effective May !, 1945, adopted 
April, 1945, Pg. 60. Eases war restrictions. 
Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1946. Jan. 
1946, Pg. 62. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL CANADA 
Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945. 
Pg. 95. - 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct., 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 24% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Adopts new single premium rates. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED STATES LIFE 
Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 6. Shifts to 3% reserve basis. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 62 

VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
a — program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 


1946, Pg. 63. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
10 and 20-Year Illustrated Dividend Scale, Net Costs, etc., per $1,000 on 1946 Basis—American Experience 244% 


Annual Life 

Age at lesue........... 20 25 30 3 32 33 4 40 45 50 
ern 18.98 21.18 23.94 24.58 25.26 25.95 26.70 27.49 32.10 38.65 46.93 
Dividend at 1 3.05 3.17 3.33 3.37 3.41 3.46 3.49 3.53 3.61 4.20 4.71 
End of Year 2 3.17 3.30 3.48 3.52 3.57 3.62 3.67 3.72 4.03 4.46 5.04 
3 3.28 3.44 3.64 3.69 3.74 3.79 3.85 3.91 4.24 4.73 5.36 

4 3.40 3.58 3.79 3.84 3.90 3.96 4.03 4.10 4.46 5.00 5.69 

5 3.52 3.70 3.95 4.02 4.09 4.16 4.23 4.30 4.67 5.29 6.02 

6 3.64 3.84 4.12 4.19 4.26 4.33 4.40 4.47 4.89 5.55 6.33 

7 3.76 3.99 4.28 4.35 4.42 4.49 4.57 4.65 65.11 5.84 6.66 

8 3.88 4.13 4.45 4.52 4.60 4.68 4.76 4.84 5.34 6.10 6.97 

9 4.01 4.26 4.62 4.70 4.78 4.86 4.95 5.04 5.56 6.39 7.30 

10 4.14 4,41 4.80 4.88 4.96 5.04 5.13 5.22 65.82 6.66 7.60 

15 4.78 56.19 65.63 5.74 5.86 5.98 6.11 6.24 6.98 8.01 9.09 

20 5.50 5.95 6.55 6.69 6.83 6.97 7.12 7.27 8.11 9.27 10.49 

Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs....... 35.85 37.82 40.46 41.08 41.73 42.38 43.08 43.78 47.93 54.22 61.68 
Net Cost 10 Yrs........ 153.95 173.98 198.94 204.72 210.87 217.12 223.92 231.12 273.07 331.28 408.22 
Avg. Yearly Cost... 15.40 17.40 19.89 20.47 21.09 21.71 22.39 23.11 27.31 33.13 40.82 
Cash Val. 10 Yrs... 92.00 109.00 131.00 136.00 141.00 146.00 152.00 157.00 189.00 225.00 264.00 
Net Cost 10 Yrs........ 61.95 64.98 67.94 68.72 69.87 71.12 71.92 74.12 84.07 106.28 144.22 
Avg. Ann. N.C...... ; 6.20 6.50 6.79 6.87 6.99 7.11 7.19 7.41 8.41 10.63 14.42 
20 Ann. Prems. . 379.60 423.60 478.80 491.60 505.20 519.00 534.00 549.80 642.00 771.00 939.80 
Total Dividends........ 84.49 90.38 97.76 99.49 101.31 103.17 105.12 107.10 118.75 135.46 154.01 
Net Cost.............. 295.11 333.22 381.04 392.11 403.89 415.83 428.88 442. 523.25 635.54 785.79 
Avg. Yearly Cost... ... 14.76 16.66 19.05 19.61 20.19 20.79 21.44 22.14 26.16 31.78 39.29 
Cash Val. 20 Yrs..... 211.00 250.00 295.00 305.00 315.00 326.00 336.00 347.00 402.00 461.00 520.00 
Net Cost 20 Yrs. 84.11 83.22 86.04 87.11 88. 89.83 92.88 95.70 121.25 174.54 265.79 
Avg. Ann. N.C......... 4.21 4.16 4.30 4.35 4.44 4.49 4.64 4.78 1.06 8.72 13.23 
*Div. Acc. 20 Yrs....... 110.00 118.00 127.00 129.00 131.00 133.00 136.00 139.00 154.00 175.00 199.00 


* If dividends are accumulated for 20 years at the current rate of interest which is 3%. 








Low Rate Life contact may be re- 
instated within five years after 
default in the payment of a premi- 
um. The cost of reinstatement is 
based on 5 per cent interest on 
overdue premiums instead of 6 per 
cent. 


Other Features 


Ownership of the policy is vest- 
ed in the insured unless otherwise 
provided. Ownership is, there- 
fore, definite. The beneficiary 
may be changed without endorse- 
ment of the policy. Loans are 
available after two years’ premi- 
ums have been paid. 

The company formerly permit- 
ted by practice the granting of 
loans on dividend accumulations 
and paid up additions. This ser- 
vice is now provided for in the 
provisions of the policy. The paid- 
up insurance option will be grant- 
ed without issue on a new paid-up 
policy. The change will be cov- 
ered by a letter from the company 
to the insured. 


Modes of Settlement 


‘rae optional modes of settle- 
ment of_.this policy clearly specify 
that the owner, who is usually the 
insured, beneficiary or person then 
entitled may take settlement of 
either the death benefit, the face 
of the policy after matured as an 
endowment or the net cash value 
payable upon surrender. 

Option 1 is available at the 
guaranteed rate of interest of 2 
per cent; options 2, 3 and 4 at the 
guaranteed rate of 2 per cent. 
Formerly the rate of interest ap- 
plicable to Option 1 was 2% per 
cent and that to Option 3, 3 per 
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cent. The rate applicable to Op- 
tions 2 and 4 is unchanged at 2! 
per cent. 

Under Option 1 no interest is 
paid on withdrawals made during 
the first year. The previous prac- 
tice of the company was to allow 
no interest on withdrawals in the 
first year or during any three 
months period thereafter. 

Excess interest, if declared, will 
be paid on all options, on Option 
3 excess interest will be declared 
only during periods certain. Joint 
and 2/3 surviver annuity and joint 
and last survivor annuity options 
are available upon request. 


Automatic Loan Provision 


The applicant may also request 
the automatic premium loan pro- 
vision. The policy is written with 
disability waiver, disability waiver 








and $5 monthly income and acci- 
dental death benefits. The dig. 
ability waiver and _ accidental 
death benefits only are available 
to females. 

The disability income benefit, if 
the insured is still disabled at age 
65, is the cessation of monthly dis- 
ability income payments and the 
maturing of the policy as an en- 
dowment for the face amount of 
insurance at that time. This ma- 
turity value may be settled under 
one of the options. If settled un- 
der Option 3 for male 65, the 
monthly income would be $6.30 
instead of $5 per $1,000 provided 
under the disability benefits. In 
this event the face of the policy 
would be in process of dissipation 
as monthly income payments were 
made. 

















Revisions Made By 
Indianapolis Life 


On January 1 the Indianapolis 
Life Insurance Company made a 
number of changes in _ policy 
forms, rates, values and settle- 
ment options. Options 1 and 5 | 
are now based on 2% per cent 
interest and the life incomes un- 
der Option 2 have been reduced. 
The instalment Refund Option has 
been added. 

Rates and values of the Income: 
Endowments at ages 60 and 65 
have been increased and the guar- 
anteed monthly incomes per unit 
of premium have been reduced 
on the Annual Premium Retire: 
ment and Single Premium Retire- 
ment Annuities. Single Premium 
immediate Annuities have been 




























FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10 and 20-Year Illustrated Dividend Scale, Net Costs, etc., per $1,000 on 1946 Basis—American Experience 3% 
Low Rate Life 



















Age at Issue sca 20 25 30 31 32 33 34 35 49 45 50 55 
Premium .... 16.33 18.35 20.91 21.52 2216 2283 23.54 2429 28.77 34.66 42.48 5288 
Dividend at 1 3.05 3.11 320 3.22 3.24 3.27 330 333 3.51 3. 4.00 437 
End of Year 2 3.09 3.16 3.26 3.28 331 334 3.37 340 359 380 412 481 
3 3.13 3.21 332 335 338 3.41 3.44 347 «3.67 «391 4.26 46 

4 3.17 3.25 338 341 344 343 352 356 3.76 404 440 48 

5 3.21 3.30 344 348 352 358 360 364 3.84 416 455 49 

» 3.25 335 350 3.54 358 362 3.66 3.70 393 426 467 5.10 

7 3.30 340 356 360 364 368 3.72 3.76 401 437 480 5% 

8 3.34 345 3.62 366 3.70 3.74 3.78 3.83 410 449 492 537 

9 3.37 3.51 363 3.72 3.76 3.80 385 390 420 460 505 54 

10 3.41 356 3.75 3.79 383 387 392 3.97 431 472 5.17 56 

15 363 383 402 407 413 419 426 433 475 522 569 610 

20 87 405 432 439 446 453 461 469 5.15 563 6.17 666 

Tot. Divs. 10 Yrs. 32.32 33.30 34.71 35.05 35.40 35.77 36.16 36.56 38.92 42.05 45.94 50.12 
Net Cost 10 Yrs. 130.98 150.20 174.39 180.15 186.20 192.53 199.24 206.34 248.78 304.55 378.86 478.8 
Avg. Yearly Cost 13.10 15.02 17.44 18.02 18.62 19.25 19.92 20.63 24.88 30.46 37.89 4787 
Cash Val. 10 Yrs. 81.00 98.00 120.00 124.00 129.00 135.00 140.00 148.00 177.00 212.00 250.00 290.0 
Net Cost 10 Yrs. 49.93 52.20 5439 56.15 57.20 57.53 59.24 60.34 71.78 92.55 128.86 18868 
Avg. Ann. N.C. 5.00 5.22 5.44 562 5.72 575 592 603 7.18 9.26 1289 1887 
20 Ann. Prems. 326.60 387.00 418.20 430.40 443.20 459.60 470.80 485.90 575.40 693.20 849.60 1067.0 
Total Dividends 63.89 71.69 75. 76.07 77.01 78.00 79.05 80.13 86.74 94.53 103.42 1128 
Net Cost...... 257.71 295.31 343.00 354.33 366.19 378.60 391.75 405.67 488.66 598.67 746.18 943.11 
Avg. Vearty Cost 1288 14.76 17.10 17.71 1831 1893 19.59 20.28 24.43 29.93 37.31 47% 
Cash Val. 20 Yrs..... 192.00 230.00 276.00 285.00 296.00 306.00 316.00 327.00 383.00 441.00 498.00 551.00 
Net Cost 20 Yrs..... 65.71 65.31 67.00 69.33 70.19 72.60 75.75 78.67 105.66 157.67 248.18 3041! 
Avg. Ann. N. C. 3.28 3.21 335 346 351 363 3.79 393 5.28 7.88 1241 167 
*Div. Acc. 20 Yrs.... 91.00 95.00 100.00 101.00 102.00 104.00 105.00 106.00 114.00 124.00 136.00 1480 

* If divid ends are accumulated for 20 years at the current rate of interest which is 3%. 
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subject to an increase in rates. 


Slight increases in rates have been 
de on the Family Income and CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ma e ~ y aa 10 and 20-Year I\iustrated Dividend Scale, Net Cost, Accumulations, etc., per $1,000 on 1946 Basis— 
Family Maintenance provisions, American Experience 3% Reserve 
the Salary Continuance policies _ 20-Vear Endowment Endowment at 65 Retirement Income Endow. at 65 


inuous , Agoctions.... © 6 © S&S 45 
and Continuous Monthly Income — asst len 21 50.36 23.61 33.40 53.88 


policy. Dividend at Y 4.47 4.23 4. 4.39 
The minimum amount of a policy a - on ine 
issued by the company is now 
$1,000. The non-medical limits 
on female lives have been raised 
so that now single women are in- 
surable up to the same amounts 
for which males are accepted in 
the different age categories and 
married women are acceptable 
up to age 40 in the amount of 
$2,500. The maximum limit on 20 
Annual Premium Retirement An- —_,,J0Ann. Frems. 
nuities have been increased and Net Cost 10 Yrs. 
° nai Avg. Yearly Cost . 
other miscellaneous underwritinz Cash Val. 10 Yrs. 407.79 40.7 
changes have been made. anh aa. oe 


h ; " 20 Ann. Prems. 984.20 1007.20 
There has been no change in the Total Dividends 123.04 122.18 123.41 
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been Thes icti i Sats Cash Val. 10 Yrs. 
my e restrictions in existing Net Cost 10 Yrs. 5877 68.49 
ife insurance policies will also be Avg. Ann, N.C. 5.88 6.85 


waived as to any future war. 20 Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issuod in 1926 per $1,090. American Experience 3% Reserve 
Aviation restrictions in any Ordinary Life 20 Payment Life 20 Year Endowment 
“War and Aviation Clause” at- oe 2 35 45 a $s 45 
tached to life insurance policies *h08 
will be continued only if the in- 6.52 
sured has been a pilot or a crew rat 
member of either a military or 3s 
civilian aircraft or in aviation 
training during the last five years. 
Even under these circumstances, 
the company will still assume 
liability for aviation deaths unless 
the insured is acting as a pilot or 
crew member or is on a military 
or training flight. wees 
The company will consider 20 Ann. Prems. 402.80 
granting - full coverage even [otal Dividends. 98.98 


et Cost...... 


though a special aviation hazard Avg. Vearly Cost 2822 
iS present, subject to payment of Net Cost 20 Yrs. 73. 


an extra premium in accordance one, Fan. Ti S 
with its usual underwriting rules. Ped aw appar ofp beef 
The use of the “War and Avia- 


tion Clause” will be discontinued. ——————— ——————————————————————————————————————————————————OOOOOEOEOEeeeees 
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basic dividend scale for 1946. The Net Cost . oe 861.16 895.02 954.19 60 80 86 t 800.34 1370.84 
i a va. Yearly Cost J 44. A J a . A Ses 5 J i 
new rate book shows monthly in- Cash Val. 20 Yrs. 1000.00 1000.90 1000.00 1000.00 ; : : 805.59 624.01 1540.00 
. Net Cost 20 Yrs. -138.84 -11493 -45.91 160. x ; : "37 -23.67 -189.36 
Comes figures at ages 55, 60 and = Ava “Ann. N.C. 694-575 229 8.04 85 103-229 «|. S407 1.18 -8.47 
65 based on the revised settlemen+ *Div. Acc. 20 Yrs. 160.65 159.20 160.42 173.04 125.58 135.04 160.42 - 182.00 137.98 209.70 
rpolis options. * if dividends are accumulated for 20 years at the current rate of interest which is 3%. 
ade a 
o0licy 
ettle- Provident L. & A. Acts 
ind 5 | 
oa on War Clauses 
$ Un- The Provident Life and Acci- CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
luced dent Ins C > of 10 Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1936 per $1,000. American Experience 3% Reserve 
— ——— Hn ey of Chat- Year Ending Ordinary Life 20 Payment Life 20 Year Endowment 
) anooga will i r- - — — $$ 
g - erpret va oe Age 2 35 45 2 35 45 655 35 «45 —ts«*OSS 
vice and travel restrictions con- Premium 20.14 26.35 37.08 29.98 35.82 “4.82 60.79 0.21 0.38 63.88 e471 
> : P + 4s ager ; . 354 404 4 : r ‘ t . : ’ t 
a tained in existing life insurance 3.37 5.13 411 439 459 4.83 5.64 5.73 5.98 6.81 
id 65 icies ¢ 7 3.95 5.30 4.26 458 485 5.15 5.94 6.03 6.31 7.16 
policies as though World War II 4.09 5.68 435 488 510 516 601 610 636 7.18 
guar- ended on September 2, 1945—ex- = am =. = = . eo = — oo 
. oa ; i OP 4.37 6. : : : : ‘ : : ' 
a cept that liability for death result- 4.25 4.81 451 459 4.11 3.88 6.08 496 6.38 
su tea al 4.73 4.99 5.19 5.13 433 4.1 5. : ‘ 
etive ff sicknenses contracted before thet Shc... Aa tn te te te tee te ee ee 
. sicknesses con ; 1946... 5.48 5.5 ' : , : Y ‘ ; 
etire- d ; racted before that = 1)\in. prems. 20140 "30 299.80 358.20 448.20 607.90 492.10 503.60 647.10 
etire ate will depend on the language Total Dividends. Y i 45.99 48.61 46.79 47.05 56.17 56.37 : 
253.81 59 401.41 560.85 435.93 447.23 
25.38 30.96 40.14 56.09 4359 44.72 
208.95 255.78 311.52 362.37 407.79 407.45 
89 198.48 28.14 39.78 
19.85 281 3.98 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


EBRUARY is the month in which old Br’er Ground- 

hog is supposed to emerge from his bombshelter and 

reconnoiter. If he spots his shadow in the snow, we un- 
derstand, he doubles back to his diggings to duck a further 
siege of winter. If the day is gray and shadow-barren, on 
the other hand, an early Spring is presaged. It is a tiresome 
legend and entirely without statistical foundation accord- 
ing to Paul Reddy of The Spectator whose classic work, 
“Shadow and Substance, The Percentage of Early Springs 
to Mean Groundhog Forecasts in the Middle Atlantic States 
from 1924 to 1944, Inclusive,” is the last word on the subject. 

As revealed exclusively in this column last month, Feb- 
ruary, up until the year 1752, was the last month on the 
English calendar and in all natural characteristics is the tail- 
end of the year. It is the month in which Winter gives up 
the ghost, the snows melt, and the sap begins to rise. 

February is easily the richest month in the year from the 
point of view of American history, being the birth month 
of what were perhaps incontestably the two greatest Ameri- 
cans who ever lived. They were vastly dissimilar men—the 
stern, cool “patrician” who fashioned our first freedom with 
his sword, and the brooding, homespun “proletarian” who 
preserved it for all of the people—but in the fusion of their 
characters and constituencies you get the composite Ameri- 
can genius, the sum total of our Democracy. But were they 
both living today, inevitably you would have the irony of 
one of them being branded as “un-American.” 

It seems to me that one of the pities of current American 
thinking is that our people are less and less able to accept 
and compromise the divergencies that once were considered 
to give temper and strength to the composite American 
character; that they are more and more prone to insist on 
the European concept of dominance for one caste, destruc- 
tion to the other. In short, to hear the arguments, you'd 
come to the conclusion that America today wouldn’t be big 
enough to hold a George Washington and an Abraham Lin- 
coln. It might be well to ponder, this month, that our free- 
dom is a legacy from them both. 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 
as of Dec. 31, 1945 





Name of Company 


American Mutual Life. . . . ..../1944 
Des Moines, lowa 1945 
eT 1944 
Waco, Texas 1945 
California-W estern States 1944 
Sacramento, Calif. \1945 
Capitol Life. ..... lc 194 
Denver, Colo. 1945 
Columbus Mutual Life.......... 1944 
Columbus, Ohio {1945 
Connecticut General . —) 
Hartford, Conn. (1945 
Connecticut Mutual ../ 1944 
Hartford, Conn. 1945 
Continental American Life. . 1944 
Wilmington, Del. 1945 
Equitable Life. . ‘ ; 1944 
Des Moines, lowa | 1945 
Expressmen’s Mutual... ... [1944 
New York, N. Y. 1945 
George Washington Life ... {1944 
Charleston, W. Va. 1945 
Great National Life ; 1944 
Dallas, Texas 1945 
Great Northern Life 1944 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1945 
Guaranty Income Life .... {1944 
Baton Rouge, La. 1945 
Gulf Life ../ 1944 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1945 
Home State Life > 1944 
Oklahoma, Okla. 1945 
Jefferson Standard Life 1944 
Greensboro, . 1945 
Liberty Life 1944 
Greenville, S. C. \1945 
Lincoln Liberty Life 1944 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 
Midland Mutual Life............../1944 
Columbus, Ohio (1945 
Midland National Life 1944 
Watertown, S. D. 1945 
Midwest Life ‘ 1944 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 
Minnesota Mutual Life ; 1944 
St. Paul, Minn. 1945 
ERE (1944 
Springfield, Mass. 11945 
Mutual Savings Life 1944 
St. Louis, Mo. | 1945 
Mutual Trust Life 1944 
Chicago, lil. 1945 
National Fidelity Life 1944 
Kansas City, Mo. 1945 
National Guardian Life 1944 
Madison, Wis. 1945 
National Life Ins. 1944 
Montpelier, Vt. 1945 
Northern Life. 1944 
Seattle, Wash. \ 1945 
Northwestern National 1944 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1945 
Ohio National Life 1944 
Cincinnati, Ohio \1945 
Pan-American Life 1944 
New Orleans, La. 1945 
Peoples Life... “aha 1944 
Frankfort, Ill. \1945 
Philadelphia Life sieves 1944 
Philadelphia, Pa. \1945 
Phoenix Mutual Life 1944 
Hartford, Conn. 1945 
Provident Life... 1944 
Bismarck N. D. 1945 
Security Mutual Life... 1944 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 
Standard Life. . 1944 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1945 
Standard Life. . . : 1944 
Jackson, Miss. 1945 
State Life 1944 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1945 
un Life 1944 
Baltimore, Md. 1945 
Union Central Life 1944 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1945 


___ 





* Includes Dividend Additions if any. 
t Excludes Additions to group previou sly written. 


t Excludes revivals and increases. 
a Includes Accident and Health Dept. 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


Premium 
Income 
Excluding 
Annuities 


Premium 
Income 


Annuities 
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22,191,885 
71,924,498 
79,187,356 
16,554,723 
17,985,708 
52,366,456 


57,730,912 


446,743,743 
504,199,578 
542,427,700 
591,110,377 
40,707,386 
45,754,453 
278,047,231 
302,413,211 
11,859,141 
12,262,297 
5,653,035 
6,019,053 


3,910,902 
4,691,531 


28,173,073 
3,889,318 


660,739 
142,939,569 
161,278,046 


126,962,6: 


17,131,296 
18,399,874 


357,346,124 
386,044,844 
7 79 


533,647,508 


$2,412,094 


41,553,867 
44,891,545 
42,537,690 
44,993,869 
4,996,450 
5,068,789 
19,434,491 
20,937,926 
771,651 
830,263 


547,874 
591,202 


966,539 
911,387 


7,947,871 
8,677,327 
794,9 


893,375 
1,813,648 
1,993,059 


23,075,000 
25,398,728 
a4,930,592 
a5,636,232 


14,593,114 
15,718,831 


1,853,869 


23,532,577 


1,239,155 
5,541,485 


5,916,651 


33,097,147 
35,155,409 


7,406,65! 
10,212,42 
242,23! 
163,652 


146,107 
387,393 
655,132 
630,190 


$30,477 
21,190 


583,195 
614,248 


434 


3,590,540 
4,110,141 


107,333 
29 


7,034,090 


Payments 
to 


Policyholders 


$2,027,737 


1,879,070 
175,212 


709,777 
2,415,058 
2,283,843 


19,706 


3,662,744 
4,020,428 
311,139 
315,895 
855,724 
1,032,639 
17,091,633 
18,606,543 
al,888,227 
a2,284,192 


6,213,489 


943,732 


17,203,514 
17,983,292 


262,218 
323,528 
442,446 
490,818 
240,586 
307,478 
237,147 
253,883 


3,922,216 


27,595,595 


Total 
Paid 
Insurance 
in Force* 
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310,347,473 


48,601,057 
55,275,974 
542,565,116 
589,097,454 
223,135,051 
246,845,019 
eo 


147,424,738 
185,848,647 


31,837,622 
941 


47,324,985 


242,607,319 
266,090,710 
fa. 36,732,940 


67,185,662 
838 


40,321,048 


139, U 

192,978,319 
194,621,485 
205,779,184 
184,066,883 
81,199,003 1,221,130,193 
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imminent death and suffering necessitates emotional display. In 

many countries throughout history, even victorious ones, there 
resulted government overthrow. Frequently the revolution is accompanied 
py violence and bloodshed. The ruling classes often have been massacred. 
In England after this war there was a government change fundamental in 
character. Following World War I practically every nation in Continental 
Europe changed its form of governments. Dictatorship came into vogue 
with Communism and fascism sharing the preference of the peoples. 

In our America we are more fortunate. Democratic processes for 
the correction of economic and social inequalities have become the ac- 
cepted and instinctive course for Americans to follow. So the postwar 
disposition for new vistas of life in this land are limited to the present 
purpose of labor and capital to obtain what in their estimation is a fair 
share of the product of enterprise. Labor’s objectives apparently are to 
be accomplished through strikes by which plants are shut down till an 
agreeable compromise is effected. Strikes now are operative in industries 
involving millions of employees. 

Disruptive and paralyzing to ordered progress and enterprise as these 
strikes are, there are facets to the situation and economic overtones which 
give a gleam of future hope. Treasuries of individuals and corporations 
are at all-time peaks. Suffering and want will thus be at a minimum. The 
strikes have been called before peacetime production was in full swing 
and before price scales were determined for the days ahead. When they 
are settled, all will enter the new era with some ability to forecast the 
future. Above all, the fact that labor and capital are bargaining freely, 
without intimidation from government and without favor to either one or 
the other, demonstrates that under the American system of enterprise 
the individual is still free to act as he believes best for his future. Were 
Communism in power, dictation would come from a government partial to 
labor. Management and capital would be favored if there were a Fascistic 
dictatorship. The very fact which gives us concern—striking—is a bul- 
wark of our democratic liberties. Conducted within the law, strikes often 
produce wanted results. That this is so, the rising stock market is evi- 
dence. 

Insurance, in the development of the American way of life, has become 
a major unit in the economic, social and financial orders. No longer is 
insurance subordinate to either capital or labor, agriculture or industry, 
commerce or banking. Insurance institutions outrank banks in assets. In- 
surance supports farming more substantially than does any other private 
venture. Insurance, through its housing projects and mortgage lending, 
has provided homes for millions. Insurance, acting as source of capital, 
also guarantees against loss from the ravages of the elements and mis- 
adventure. Insurance protects, too, the financial future of ninety per cent 
of the individuals who are creditors for both capital and labor. Whatever 
his status in society may be, whether aligned with agriculture, industry, 
banking or commerce, practically every man has a policy of an insurance 
company—fire, life or casualty—protecting his resources. Millions of 
laborers are policyholders of fire, life and casualty carriers and yearly 
record faith in their integrity and soundness. 

Insurance, in the present industrial conflict, must recognize that it has 
a balancing, but intimate, interest in the prosperity of both capital and 
labor. A supine labor would decimate the numbers of its insured and 
restrict its present ability to serve the nation. Curbing of the rights of 
capital to invest its money and manage its own enterprises would tend 
to destroy the American system of free enterprise, negate the value of 
private funds and remove the incentive for thrift and ambition. 

Insurance as an independent unit in the economic structure. serving 
and patronized by both capital and labor. must reflect an impartial posi- 
tion. Individuals, within the institution of insurance and mindful of their 
concern for the welfare and prosperitv of both, should cast their personal 
influence as thev deem the right justifies their support. 

In the meantime insurance men, agents and executives, must prepare 
for the coming prosperity. New values for life and property are in the 
making. New coverages and new procedures must be formulated so that 
insurance will be prepared to serve as efficiently as in bygone days. 


Jf V Cutler 


A FTER war there is social turmoil. Release from the pressure of 
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